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e HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
e INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
e FOODS & NUTRITION 

e CLOTHING & TEXTILES 

e CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

e HOME MANAGEMENT 

¢ RELATED ART 


“Enjey Madison in summer, its setting of lakes, the University Theatre, 
werk shops and institutes” 
Write Director of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 














UNIVERSITY of 
ILLINOIS 


Department of Home Econamics 


Graduate Courses 


June 11-August 4 
e Foods and Nutrition 
e Textiles and Clothing 
e Child Development 
e Home Management 
e Family Relationships 
e Housing 


June 11-July 7 
e Adult Education 
e Curriculum Problems and 
Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 


July 9- August 4 
e Supervision in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 


For complete list of courses, write to 
Department of Home Economics, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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esses HOME ECONOMICS 
WORD First Term Only 
\y—__ Sune 18—July 28, 1945 


The Home Economics Division will offer 
courses to undergraduates in the following 
fields: Foods, Nutrition, Related Art, Home 
Economics Education, Clothing, Home 
Management, Family Relationships. 


For complete information write the Director of the 
Summer Session, 745 Administration Building 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


75th Year o¢ Sewméice 





IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The I.8.C. Home Economics Division will conduct 
summer courses in Applied Art * Child Develop- 
ment *% Foods and Nutrition % Home Economics 
Education * Home Management *% Household 
Equipment * Institution Management *% Textiles 
and Clothing. 


Two 3-week workshops will be open to home eco 
nomics teachers July 31 to August 19: one will be 
for teachers interested in adult education pro 
grams in homemaking; the other will be for ieadiien s 
concerned with the place of the home economics 
club in the high schvol curriculum. Admission on 
application. For the Summer Quarter Bulletin, 
address Registrar 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 
June 18 July 25 July 25-August 31 
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7 The book gives valuable information for a basic course in ma- 


terials and colors to be used in home decorating . . . . valuable in an 
introductory course particularly.” 
Robert W. Talley, University of Houston 


DECORATING 
LIVABLE HOMES 


by 


Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 


Dean of the School for Fashion Careers, New York 


Emphasis throughout this text is on the house as a liva- 
ble. functioning unit. Therefore, both practical and 
aesthetic aspects are considered. Home decoration for use 
as well as beauty is the keynote. The author sets down 
the basic principles and methods for today’s home decora- 


tion and discusses them in detail. 


Of particular help to the teacher are the complete, extra- 
size. tabulated charts of historic furniture periods, and 
the many excellent illustrations and color charts. 


“It is well organized and clearly written. It is an excel- 
lent reference for both layman and professional decorator,” 
said Martye Poindexter, Texas Technological College, of 


DECORATING LIVABLE HOMES. 


Introduce your students to the newest accepted trends 
with DECORATING LIVABLE HOMES, by Elizabeth Bur- 
ris-Meyer, an acknowledged leader in the field. You'll 
enjoy teaching from it...it provides an excellent point of 


departure for your lectures. 
469 pages Educational List $4.00 


For an examination copy, address 


& > PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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| MICHIGAN STATE | 
| COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL pO orn ium 


June 19 to July 27 


FOODS AND NUTRITION: Nutritional Status Stud- 
ies; Recent Developments in Nutrition; Evaluation | 
of Food Preservation Methods; Special Studies in | 
Experimental Foods; Visiting Lecturers 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Child Study; Special 
Studies in Family Life and Child Development. 
HOME MANAGEMENT: Special! Studies in Home 
Management and Economics of Family; Research. | 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: Evaluation; 
Curricula; Organization and Equipment for Home- 
making Department; Problems in Secondary Educa- 
tion 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: Institution | 
Management; Institution Marketing: Administra 
tive Practice; Seminar; Special Studies in Institu- 
tion Administration. 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND RELATED ARTS: 
Problems in Clothing: Tailoring; Weaving; Institu- | 


tion wo ee Special Studies in Textiles; Special 
dies in Related Arts; Decorative Arts 


St 


June 19 to August 31 


PROBLEM COURSES AND RESEARCH: in Foods; 
Nutrition; Home Management; Institution Ad- 
ministration; Home Economics Education; Textiles; 

Relaied Arts. 


For complete list of courses see catalog 


Director of Summer Session 
MIcHIGAN 


| East Lansinc 














FIBER TO FABRIC 


The title Fiber to Fabric is truly descriptive of this 
new 1945 book on textiles. 

The early chapters discuss the basic qualities of all 
the major fibers from which textiles are made. Suc- 
ceeding chapters describe the fundamental manufac- 
turing processes for all fibers—spinning, weaving, 
finishing, dyeing, and decoration—in terms that the 
layman can understand. 

An entire chapter is then devoted to each of the 
five major textiles—cotton, linen, wool, silk, and rayon. 
Each of these chapters contains an authoritative 
glossary. 

The newer man-made fibers that are destined to 
become important in our postwar world are discussed. 
Then follow chapters on knitting, on hosiery, and, espe- 
cially practical, on the care of fabrics. 

The book is profusely illustrated by remarkably 
clear pictures with informative legends, thus contrib- 
uting eye-appeal as well as technical information. 

Order this new 1945 book now for your school, 
business, or your own use. 


List price $2.00 
Usual discount to schools 
Order from our nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas Toronto London 


your 

















New York State College of Home Economics | 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY | 


Summer Session, 1945 


Home Economics and Home Economics 
Education 
Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships: Nursery School Participation, Principles | 
of Child Guidance, Dynamics of Personality, | 
Research in Family Life. 
Food and Nutrition: Elementary and Advanced 

Nutrition, Food Preservation, Demonstration 

Technics, Experimental Cookery, Meal Plan- | 

ning and Preparation. 

Household Art: Repair of Upholstered Furni- 

| ture and Making of Slip Covers. 

Institution Management: School Lunch and 

Special Problems. 

| Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Science and Textiles, Dress Selection and De- 
sign, Buying Clothing, Fitting and Pattern 
Making, Tailoring, Workshop. 

Home Economics Education: Teaching and 
Curriculum Workshops, Administrative Prob- 
lems, Preparation of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools, Adult Homemaking Education, Semi- 

| nar, Research. 
Courses are planned especially for graduate stu- | 
dents and for professional workers in the fields 
of Extension, Social Service, Teaching. 
July 2 — August 10, 1945 
Full information and catalog on request 
Director of Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA,N. Y. 





SUMMER SESSIONS 
HOME ECONOMICS 1945 


Course Offerings Include 


Food Preservation, June 25 to June 29 


Institution Administration 
Foods and Nutrition 
Family Management in Wartime 
Homemaking Education 
Clothing and Textiles 
July 2 to August 10 


Education for Marriage and 
Family Living, August 13 to August 31 


For further information write 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 104 Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania 
State 
College 


State College Pennsylvania 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


1. Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


2. Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL—Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


Send me..... free sets of Chatham De- 
scriptive Labels as a guide to intelligent 





blanket selection. 


Name ig ?: 


Address ; an 


HATHAM 





City & State. ... bee Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
. 57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Economics 


for Consumers 
e Second Edition 


Leland J. Gordon, Denison University 


A completely new approach to the field of consumer eco- 


nomics written in the light of wartime conditions, this 
weights and 








book contains notable new additions: 
new data on developments in advertising, 
and coopera- 


measures, 


American 
Book 


Company 


price comparison, consumer education, 


tives. Professor Gordon examines critically the role of 
consumers, analyzes factors affecting their choice, and 
suggests ways in which consumers can make their con- 


trol more effective. 680 pages, $3.75 








OREGON 
STATE COLLEGE 


School of Home Economics 
Summer Session 














Six weeks—June 18-July 27 
Five weeks—July 28-August 31 
Nursery School Procedures, Nursery School 
Experience, comprehensive training for nursery 
schoo] workers \ broad range of graduate and 
THE OHIO STATE undergraduate work in the fields of | cL OTH 
: ING, TEXTILES AND RELATED ARTS 
UNIVERSITY FOODS AND NUTRITION, HOUSEHOLD 
ADMINISTRATION, INSTITUTION ECO 
School of Home Economics NOMICS, AND HOME ECONOMICS EDU 
CATION. 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS in Dietetics, Child Develop- Curriculum Workshop 
ment, Home Economics Education, Texti les and Cloth h- Homemaking Tes achers will have rtunity 
ing, Foods and Nutrition, Equipment, Home Manage- for individual 1 group work urriculum 
ment. problems in rks ns ‘ led b Ur VWildred 
UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA in Teaching, Weigley Wood Re ons for Home Mar 
Institution Management and Hospital Dietetics, Home agement houses should be filed u Strong 
Management and Child Development; Consumer Service staff of resident sith t Pro 
in Household Equipment, Foods, Clothing, and Home grams in ADUL r I DUC ‘ATION and GUID- 
Furnishing; Food Technology with a major in Home ANCE in cooperation with the S f Edu 
Economics. cation. " 
Students may enroll for any quarter—Summer, Autumn, O00 Pac st climate, Ps the beautiful 
Winter, Spring. (Summer Quarter: First term June 19 W amelie Valley, 3» sight sho ~ptseggpcer me 
~o hay 25, second term July 26 to August 31. ed ma wang & + Sus aves 0 ite to 
C rector ner Sessio 


For Bulletin, Address Entrance Board 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis 
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Ready in June 


FAMILY HEALTH 


By Jennie Williams 


OV tlt 
on aeeeilltti 


Kansas State College 


aly 


own health problems and those of other members of the family is the subject 


MC) 4 (0 ( 0 (___ 


of this book. The health hazards from birth to old age are discussed, and 


(14 


among the subjects treated are pregnancy, childbirth, child care, and the 


How the prospective homemaker can apply the facts of modern science to her | 


ow 


problems of the aged. Home nursing is surveyed, and merital hygiene is con- 


sidered in relation to physical health 


her Saher Sahee 
pays 6 ——__—- 9 6 —__—- 9 6 ——— | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago . Philadelphia . New York 


About 600 pages Tentative price, $3.50 list 


( 


‘Ad, 


ee 


Te 





Major events in Home Economics Publishing 





1943 Rathbone & Tarpley FABRICS AND DRESS. Revised 
1944 Harris & Lacey EVERYDAY FOODS. Revised 
1944 Harris, Tate & Anders EVERYDAY LIVING 


1945 Trilling & Nicholas THE GIRL AND HER HOME 


Revised. In press 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e PUBLISHERS OF 
THE RIVERSIDE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 


to the foundation of our society. 








Planning a laboratory is not. merely a 
matter of selecting equipment, but a task 
that demands a high and specialized type 
of creative understanding, skill, and long 
practical experience. Only complete in- 
tegration of every part, invisible as well 


Announcing a New Book 


Family 


Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Harvey J. Locke, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Indiana University 


The full case studies preceding each chapter, the 
comparative material (on the Russian and Chinese 
families, for instance), the lucid graphical presen- 
tation of statistics, and the social psychological 
orientation make this book a forward-looking and 
enthralling text. The Family is a timely approach 


American Book Company 












as visible, can achieve maximum utility. 
SHELDON planned homemaking labor 
atories are a matter of public record 
What we have done for others is a 
dependable index of what we can do for 
you. We'll be happy to work with you 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, 





MICHIGAN 
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| BOOK NEWS 
FERN SILVER’S 


JUNIOR koops 


NUTRITION 


W" rreN by the author of Foods and Nutrition and other home economics texts 
for senior high school students, this thorough treatment of food values and 


preparation has been keyed directly to the needs and interests of the seventh and 














eighth grader. Throughout the author uses a conversationally direct approach, and 
recognizes in her choice of recipes and illustrations that the junior” home eco 
nomics student will be helper rather than boss in the kitchen. The book is organ 
ized so that a thorough discussion of nutritional needs and the necessity of intelli 
gent food selection make the section on the cooking, buying, serving, and preserving 
of food more meaningful. Useful information for the young hostess, as well as guest 
will be of special interest to students. The text is generously illustrated by photo 
graphs and drawings. Small Svo, 216 pages 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 





Just Published ... 
OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 


By Baxter, Justin, and Rust. This new basal text presents a complete and well 
balanced beginning course in home economics. The content is based on today’s 
needs, and includes such information as the role of food in wartime; the making, 
care, and repair of clothing; personal appearance in relation to health; the care of 


children both at home and away; and getting along with people. 


The learning units are broken up into problems, each of which covers a lesson for 
one day. The 200 new illustrations portray graphically the skills involved in 


homemaking. 


$1.80 list price (less school discount) 


Send for descriptive circular or examination copy 


Chicago * Philadelphia * New York LIPPINCOTT 
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Washington News... 





@ “The Consumer Speaks,” nation-wide proj- 
ect sponsored by AHEA’s consumer interests 
committee, is starting with a clothing & tex- 
tiles study. To insure reports which will 
really help businessmen with postwar plans, 
groups will limit discussion (& voting) to 6 
items: cotton house dresses, cotton & rayon 
blouses for women & girls, slips for women & 
girls, suits (trousers & blouses) for preschool 
boys, household blankets, terry towels. Full 
instructions for discussion & polling were 
mailed from AHEA HQ Mar. 19. 

The home economics clubs will also register 
their desires as to clothes they want to find in 
postwar shops. 

Write your consumer interests chairman. 
(See p. 220 this issue & p. 157 of March.) 


@ The national high school home economics 
club program, sponsored by U. S. Office of 
Education & AHEA, is off to a flying start. 
By Mar. 17, clubs coming into the new organ- 
ization, in which there’s a 10-cent fee for each 
member, totaled 2,067 (75,639 girls). 
Glowing reports are coming in about regional 
student meetings with which Hazel Frost is 
Only 10 states have no clubs in new 
setup. Clubs plan, per- 
missible this interim year, & paying $2 a club 


helping. 
adhering to old 


regardless of membership, total 228. 


@.. Equally enthusiastic reports are coming to 
HQ about college club workshops, with which 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, is 
helping. Present total: 275. 
They also adopted the 10-cent per member fee. 


college club 


@ Critical coal shortages are ahead, with 
bituminous production for 1945 estimated at 
50 billion tons short of that for 1944, if no 
Strikes arise. Mar. 9 most drastic of war- 
time coal orders was issued: home purchasers 
of certain areas must file ‘consumer declara- 
tion’”’ plus a specific order for next winter by 
May 15 with retail dealers to get 80% of last 
Those areas: all states east 


winter’s supply. 





of Mississippi river & Minn., N.D., S.D., Ia., 
La., and county of St. Louis. 


@ AHEA’s executive board & committee 
chairmen will meet June 14-19 at North- 
western University. The program committee 
(Laura Drummond, chairman) will meet at 
HQ May 7 to summarize recommendations of 
division, department, committee chairmen, 
et al. for June agenda & 1945-46 program of 


work. 


@ In our teachers colleges only half as many 
students are preparing to teach as in prewar 


days; substandard certifications are up 
2,000%>; 50,000 teaching positions have been 


abolished; 7 million children 5 to 17 years old 
are not in school. Yet today’s youth, who will 
have the heaviest burden of paying for this 
war & solving peacetime problems, will need 
best possible education. 

Hence AHEA’s interest in Federal Aid to 
Education companion bills HR 1296 & S 181. 
Hearings on HR 1296 open Apr. 24 in House 
education committee. Only through strong 
farm & parent-teacher support can it pass. 

AHEA’s legislative committee urges: write 
Senators & Congressmen of interest in federal 
aid to education & ask for copies of bill. 


@ Marie Mount, chairman of AHEA’s schoo! 
lunch legislation subcommittee, took time off 
in mid-March to call on Senators on behalf of 
S 503 sponsored by Senator Ellender, & backed 
by most of the women’s groups, as AAUW, 
PTA, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


@ At Mar. 3 appropriations committee hear- 
ings on BHNHE 17 women in 45 minutes 
made an effective case for adequate funds for 
the bureau. Among those testifying: Mrs. 
Katharine McFarland Alderman, Lita Bane, 
Jessie Harris, Cora Anthony (Woman’s Day 
magazine), Mrs. Gertrude Bowie (Md. county 
Keller (Md. HDA), 7 


supervisor), Venia 


homemakers. 
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Broadening Family Horzzons 


ESTHER McGINNIS 


Dr. McGinnis teaches family life education at Buffalo (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College, is on the city nutrition committee, and supervises the 
work of the College girls in city nursery schools and child care cen- 
ters. This is a revision of her talk November 24 in Cleveland at a ses- 
sion on family problems held by the National Council for Social Studies. 


CW... Y people question whether we 


need education for family life. They say 
everybody grows up in a family and thereby is 
“educated for family life.” But—do they? 
In the last seventy-five years there has been a 
constant increase in broken marriages. In 
1867 the rate of divorce was 0.27 per 1,000 
population; in 1926, 1.6; and in 1937, 1.9—or 
one divorce for every six marriages. 

With father away or busy and harassed, 
with mother putting many other things ahead 
of family life, and children absorbed in their 
own enterprises, the family is no longer a unit 
working together. Pearl Buck has pointed 
out, in her book Of Men and Women, that the 
father and child have left the home and the 
mother is there alone. 

In many families it is no longer the custom 
for children to learn together by the appren- 
ticeship method, helping with the adult work 
—keeping house, cooking, sewing, taking care 
of the younger children, decorating rooms, 
planning, and managing. Instead each mem- 
ber of the family goes his own way. 

Relationships are the most important aspect 
of family living but are learned by experienc- 
ing, not by studying. All the deepest pas- 
sions of human living—companionship, 
security, love, privacy, physical intimacy, con- 
flict, hate, jealousy, envy, rivalry, and dislike— 
are still experienced in the family. Out of 
them personality is forged. 

War intensifies problems, brings separation 
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of families and new places to live, tests the 
strengths of family ties and the soundness of 
upbringing. It reveals the weaknesses, the 
lack of discipline, the overprotection which lead 
to homesickness, nervous breakdowns, and in- 
ability to “take it.” 

The boy who is discharged for psycho- 
neurosis, inaptitude for Army life, might have 
had no serious difficulties under ordinary con- 
ditions of living. Many mothers left at home 
might have held steady if they had not been 
subjected to wartimesstrains of fear, separation, 
and self-pity. 


Influence of Homes 


What then do we mean by education for 
family life? Perhaps we can arrive at a def- 
inition through consideration of ways in which 
it is acquired. The kind of home a person has 
come from has a powerful influence on charac- 
ter. It largely determines personality— 
whether a person is outgoing and likable or shy 
and withdrawn, whether he is able to be de- 
monstrative in his affections or is full of “touch- 
me-not” inhibitions. It influences powerfully 
his ethical code. 

It colors his religion—making it possible for 
him to believe in a God who is kind and loving 
or giving him a feeling of being lost in a dan- 
gerous world. 

More than any other experience it deter- 
mines a person’s ability to marry and work out 
a close, intimate relationship with another 
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human being, the kind of parent he becomes— 
and even the way berry pies are kept from 
running over and burning in the oven! 

Probably next in importance in education for 
family life are the other homes and families 
with whom there has been intimate contact. 
Most of us can testify as to the influence of 
another home—perhaps several of them if we 
were fortunate enough to grow up in a small 
town or a city neighborhood or near relatives. 
In these homes we had a unique place and they 
had a powerful influence on us, enlarging our 
ideas of marriage and parenthood. Contacts 
with undesirable homes affected us, too, if in 
no other way than to deepen a resolve to avoid 
their mistakes. 


Influence of Peers 


Of equal influence are the attitudes of those 
of our own age. They help us to cross the 
bridge to adulthood and to accept differences in 
ideas and background. The group’s ideas 
about what is right, their religious and moral 
concepts—when different from our own— 
change our concepts of behavior. As Mar- 
garet Mead has pointed out, parents act as 
cultural surrogates. In a culture which 
changes as rapidly as ours, belonging to and 
being accepted by a group of one’s own age 
gives individuals courage to defy parents and 
effect changes. One belongs to the cultural 
group of one’s own generation and has a great 
need to be “like the others.” 

Ideas of what is right are also gained from 
movies, stories, dress, the gang, and it is im- 
portant that identification take place with 
one’s own generation rather than with that of 
one’s parents or one’s children. Older people 
often say, “I’m thankful I don’t belong to the 
younger generation.”’ But it is essential that 
their children do belong to it and feel secure 
in it. War enhances the sense of belonging to 
one’s own generation. 

The reader may ask, “Of what use is it then 
to talk about education for family life? You 
sound as though it was all done by the time a 
person is grown up. Isn’t there anything that 
individuals and families or schools and colleges 
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can do to help when a young person drifts and 
has no definite goals, when he has made mis- 
takes, when he has had an unhappy home, 
when at adolescence he has drifted into sex 
delinquency?” 


It Gives Self-Knowledge 


What are the functions of education for 
family life as given outside the home? One 
of the most important functions is that of in- 
terpretation. Family life education can help 
the individual understand his own behavior in 
relation to his family and his friends. He can 
evaluate what happened to him as he was 
growing up. This is especially important 
when the background has been unhappy. 

Such education can give insight into the 
emotional conflicts which lead to excessive 
drinking or to sex irregularities, into hatred 
between brothers and sisters or parents and 
children, and into the causes of divorce. 

In group discussion students can férmulate 
what the strengths and satisfactions of family 
life are—can lift their eyes to the “new 
horizons” for the family. Each person is thus 
helped to identify himself with the kind of 
marriage and family life he wants. 

One thing which needs interpretation and 
acceptance by individuals is the trend from the 
family dominated by one member—whether 
father, mother, or child—to one where dif- 
ferences in age, sex, motility, emotionality, and 
intelligence are used to enrich the oneness of 
the family group. In such a family, conflicts 
are resolved creatively through decisions ar- 
rived at jointly rather than through those 
based on authority or status. 

Parents influence children through the 
reality of example and by letting them exper- 
ience the “‘authority of life itself.” Each child 
grows according to his own pattern and 
capacity. 

In the lives of many individuals there is 
evidence of confusion about the changing roles 
of men and women. Discussions of these 
changes and their meaning in a happy rela- 
tionship between a man and a woman in mar- 
riage, help young people to clarify their own 
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Broadening Family Horizons 


roles and to face their own conflicts over being 
a man or a woman. 

The personality functions of a family—which 
tend to become more important as the size of 
the family decreases and as its productive 
functions decline—need clarification and 
translation into concrete ideas which the young 
person can use in making adjustments. 

How one grows up emotionally, freed from 
crippling dependence on one’s parents but able 
to love and be loved, needs to be discussed in 
detail. The development of heterosexuality 
and wholesome attitudes between men and 
women, the importance of sex as a language of 
communication, the barriers between in- 
dividuals—all these can be interpreted in the 
light of today’s demands and problems. 


Supplying Facts about Family Life 


Family life education should not only in- 
terpret the individual to himself. It should 
also relay many useful facts about marriage 
and family life. Among these are information 
as to what the pressure spots are in family life 
today; what kinds of behavior lead to dif- 
ficulties in marriage; what areas of conflict 
commonly arise—as sex, money, leisure time; 
what methods there are of solving conflicts; 
how differences can be used for mutual under- 
standing and for enriching life. 

Other topics in which students are interested 
are the wide variety of patterns of family living 
in America today; the distribution of incomes; 
money management and its difficulties; the 
nutritional needs of the family; management of 
time, energy, human resources; housekeeping 
skills; what sex education is, how it can be used 
at different stages of the child’s development 
and for adult adjustments, and what some of 
the difficulties are in teaching sex education. 


Teaching Techniques 


What special techniques are available to 
those who educate for family life? One of the 
most important is discussion—‘‘a method of 
winnowing wisdom out of experience,” of 
“orienting facts with feeling” so that changes 
can take place. This technique is particularly 
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appropriate and needs to be mastered and used 
by all teachers of family life. 

Crucial in such teaching is the kind of person 
the teacher is. Through discussions and per- 
sonal relationships with each other and with 
the teacher, students may develop a desire to 
change. Contacts and experiences with chil- 
dren, with clinics and families help. 

Many projects can be utilized to enlarge the 
student’s understanding of family relations and 
to bring about changes needed in his own life 
and home. Biography, fiction, poetry, and 
movies make possible the identification of the 
individual with another; and, from that identi- 
fication, reduced tensions, reorientation of 
feeling, and ability to face and reappraise a 
difficult situation may come. 

However, as Plant has pointed out, 
“Teaching people what happy people do, won’t 
automatically make them happy.” It takes 
hard, intensive work to change emotional 
habits and get a new slant on life. Any 
teacher who discusses these situations should 
be ready to supplement her discussion with 
personal counseling. She should have the 
information and contacts to steer the student 
who needs therapy toward the necessary help. 


Dangers in Teaching about Marriage 


Certain dangers are encounteréd in trying to 
teach about marriage and family living. 
There is a tendency to teach as though there 
were only one desirable pattern of family life— 
the one we grew up with—and to condemn 
others. America has a variety of patterns 
stemming from its man cultures and levels of 
society. And no one has the right to decide 
what other adults should do—not even parents 
for their own children, or teachers for students. 

If the teacher needs to dominate or be 
depended on, if she is hungry for affection, she 
may be a dangerous teacher of family life. 

Danger also lies in stirring people up and not 
providing the help needed. Some students 
may be mentally ill and should have more com- 
petent help than a teacher can give. The very 
words used in such a class—divorce, love, sex, 
mother, and father—are emotionally toned and 
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not like ordinary subject matter. A dress can 
be altered, a cake thrown out with no great 
harm, but unfortunate experiences with 
teachers in these emotional areas may be the 
last straw in a series of tragic events and may 
be disastrous to the individual. 

In discussing individuals and their problems 
in such courses there is also danger of revealing 
facts which are too personal. The teacher by 
her example and control of class discussions 
and by her personal counseling can help to 
prevent embarrassing situations. 


Safeguards to Good Teaching 


The safeguards to good teaching are: first 
and most important, the adjustment of the 
teacher herself; second, training in and knowl- 
edge of the field and its dangers; third, 
knowledge of sources of help in the community 
and wise use of them. ‘ 

In education for family life, each student 
will set his own goals. One of these might 
well be to understand himself in relation to his 
own family so that when the time comes to 
leave home he can do so happily or can become 
emotionally mature while staying at home. 
Whatever the needs of the individual are, the 
course should make him feel that he has greater 
insight into them, more control over his own 
behavior and feelings, and increased ability to 
solve his own problems and build happy, whole- 
some relationships with others. 

Especially do young people want help in 
acquiring understandjngs needed for adjust- 
ments as marriage partners. Insight into one’s 
own personality char&€teristics and those of 
one’s partner enables individuals to select a 
mate in terms of the qualities each craves for 
the fulfillment of his own personality. An 
appraisal of the effects of differences in race, 
religion, economic background, educational 
experiences, and personal traits and a general 
prediction of the importance of these dif- 
ferences can aid in wise choices. 

Education for family life, then, helps 
students, in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and understanding, to grow a little in their 
appreciation of the beauty and strengths of 
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marriage and family life and to set up sound 
goals with confidence that they may be reached 
by understanding and hard work. 
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Cuba’s Nutrition Workshop 


VERA W. WALKER 


Miss Walker was born in Cuba but came to the USA during the first World War. 
After studying at the Florida Siate College for Women and doing graduate 
work at the University of Chicago she became WPA school lunch super- 


visor and is mow nutrition consultant for 


UBA today has an excellent program 
for initiating and co-ordinating nutrition ac- 
tivities throughout the island. It is directed 
by an enthusiastic, well-organized nutrition 
committee, called a co-ordinating institute (El 
Instituto Coordinador de Nutricion), com- 
posed of representatives from _ scientific, 
professional, civic, welfare, health, educational, 
and food-industrial groups. It is autonomous 
and is supported by membership dues and by 
patrons, some of whom have given as much as 
$1,000 for the cause. 

This program is only one of the outcomes of 
the nutrition workshop held in Havana from 
November 20 to December 2, 1944. 


Sponsors and Participants 


This workshop was started by Mrs. Myrtle 
Neblett, director of nutrition services of the 
Co-ordination Committee for Cuba, which is 
under the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
after hearing of the success of the Puerto Rican 
Workshop in the summer of 1943. She and 
Mrs. Silvia Beltrons, home economist for a 
commercial food company, secured the co- 
operation of the Medical Federation of Cuba, 
the Ministries of Agriculture, Health, and Ed- 
ucation, the Finlay Institute (for medical 
research), the University of Havana, the 
Lyceum, and several private organizations. 

The participating group included normal 
school teachers, home economics teachers, and 
elementary school teachers, nurses, midwives, 
physicians, social workers, directors of the 
women’s prison and of a summer camp for 
children, field workers from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, commercial home economists, and 
two housewives who were preparing to be 
nutrition volunteers. As the primary objec- 
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the State Board of Health. 


tive of this first nutrition workshop in Cuba 
was to stimulate widespread interest in nutri- 
tion, this heterogeneity was an advantage. 

Each of the sixty participants paid her own 
expenses, many of the teachers even paying 
substitutes for the two-week period. 

Other expenses were met by contributions of 
money, food, and professional services by the 
co-operating groups. The Finlay Institute 
turned its third floor, including the kitchen and 
dining room, over to the workshop. 


Demonstration Luncheons, Food Budgets... 


One committee planned menus for three 
meals a day for two weeks, calculating them for 
adequacy, and then prepared and served the 
luncheon each day. This convincingly showed 
that meals could be appetizing as well as ade- 
quate at moderate cost and without excess of 
fried foods. Considerable ingenuity was 
necessary because the October hurricane had 
destroyed most of the truck crops in the 
Havana area. A dime store lent china and 
silver for the luncheons and sent a lunch 
counter employee as a full-time participant. 

Elementary teachers and home economics 
teachers together planned ways to include or 
improve nutrition teaching in the elementary 
schools. They ran simple rat and chicken 
studies, which showed the value of including 
milk and several Cuban fruits in the diet. The 
graph of the chicken study was made as a Walt 
Disney-ish wall chart, which was amusing and 


effective, and gave elementary teachers ideas 


for activities for children. 

Other home economists worked with social 
workers and public health nurses on minimum- 
cost adequate diets, applying to Cuban foods 
the principles of BHNHE recommendations as 
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to food groups and quantities. People in Cuba 
use large amounts of starchy root vegetables, 
well-seasoned but not peppery, much fried 
foods, but little green and yellow fruits and 
vegetables, and little milk or milk products 
except cheese. Black coffee or coffee-with- 
milk is drunk several times a day. 


Diet for Women Prisoners, Gardens 


An effort was made to plan adequate diets 
for the women’s prison near Havana, but it was 
soon seen that a truly adequate diet was not 
possible on the 23 cents per day food allowance. 
Moreover, such efforts without some education 
would be wasted, since the prisoners refuse to 
eat many of the protective foods. When but- 
ter is served, for example, the prisoners take it 
to their rooms to put on their hair. Rice is 
their favorite food. Gardening on the prison 
grounds was not possible because water is 
rationed. 

The group decided that people in the island’s 
institutions greatly needed help and urged that 
this be one of the first projects of the Nutrition 
Institute. 

One group planned a vegetable garden for 
the Institute itself and, with the labor of 
vagrants, had the ground cleared and the 
garden well under way before the workshop 
closed. They also planned with a group of 
idle boys some gardens on vacant lots. 


Nutrition Class, Panels, Teaching Devices 


A nutrition class met daily to learn about 
nutrition needs and how to meet them. Al- 
though plenty of people in Havana were well 
qualified to teach this class, as nutritionist for 
the Florida State Board of Health I was invited 
to give it. Our working together helped to 
give them a feeling of fellowship with the USA 
and a realization that Florida and Cuba have 
many common problems. 

After each class, experts led a panel discus- 
sion on such topics as the signs of poor nutrition 
and its causes in Cuba; nutritional survey 
methods and findings of surveys made in Cuba; 
the food values of several tropical fruits and 
vegetables and ways of increasing their produc- 
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tion and use. Guavas, mangoes, papaya, yel- 
low malanga, and sweet potatoes, for example, 
are easily grown but not as widely used as they 
should be. All are rich in vitamin A, and 
guavas and tropical cherries are very rich in 
vitamin C. 

To illustrate use of manual arts in presenting 
nutrition facts, a health playlet with mario- 
nettes was presented. When hypoproteinemia 
was the subject, the blood protein levels of the 
participating group were determined. When 
signs of mild nutritional deficiencies were taken 
up, one of the physicians from the University of 
Havana held a nutrition clinic similar to those 
of Dr. Walter Wilkins in many of our states. 
He found some “subjects” in the participating 
group—one teacher who had recently recovered 
from sprue and several who had mild hyper- 
keratosis of the upper arm. 

Each afternoon the work groups studied 
materials prepared in Puerto Rico and else- 
where, then translated and adapted them to 
Cuban use. A beautiful “Basic 7” chart, in 
Spanish and with tropical foods, was made by 
the husband of one of the physician-partici- 
pants. This chart formed the main part of one 
of the exhibits prepared by the publicity com- 
mittee and set up in a down-town store. 

Late each afternoon the head of home 
demonstration work of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture directed a simple and practical food 
demonstration to encourage the use of the 
Cuban foods discussed in the morning sessions. 
These food preparation methods were such as 
could be used in the humblest homes. 


Outcomes 


One of the outcomes of the workshop was a 
realization of the need for an approved course 
for dietitians, plans for which are now being 
discussed with the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Food demonstrations for the prenatal 
patients at one of the large maternity hospitals 
are to be given soon through the school of 
social work. 

The enthusiasm of the group was remark- 
able. The spirit was not “Mafiana” (tomor- 
row) but “Hagalo hoy” (Do it today). 
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HEIB Field Days 


HULDA SCHUELE 


Miss Schuele has been foods editor of the Cleveland Press for 6 years. 
In private life she’s Mrs. Carl Lesher, whose lieutenant husband has 
been in the South Pacific for 20 months and whose daughter is now 15 
months old. Her bachelor’s degree is from the University of Chicago. 


O HELP students hitch their 
wagons to the stars of their ambitions, the 
business group of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association devised Field Days. In 
speedy Cook’s tours of typical home economics 
in business departments, the interested student 
can glimpse her opportunities, discover what 
will help her realize her ambitions. 

Since the first one eight years ago, Field 
Days have become established in six cities. 
And in spite of wartime difficulties they con- 
tinue to prosper as a part of the over-all voca- 
tional guidance program. 

Possibilities in the business field for home 
economics graduates have increased. Thus 
the project becomes ever more valuable to 
graduates seeking their niche, to employers 
with positions to fill, and to faculties preparing 
undergraduates for the future. 


Chicago Pioneered 


Chicago pioneered the idea in 1936, when the 
business group invited home economics stu- 
dents from nine schools in five states to attend 
a one-day tour of commercial organizations 
employing home economists. The interest 
and attendance (15 faculty members and 72 
students) encouraged the group to organize a 
two-day program the next year. Twelve of 
the 16 colleges and universities invited sent 
faculty members, and 150 students came for 
the tour. 

In those two days the hostesses tried to give 
their guests an understanding of the back- 
ground, training, and experience needed for a 
business job and some idea of the work in- 
volved. Journalism, radio, textiles, food, pho- 
tography, equipment, consumer relations, and 
advertising were represented. 
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Evolving from these and later Field Day 
programs was the 1941 plan, which included 
a general meeting and trips to business organ- 
izations, arranged according to specialized 
interests. Twenty-five schools were repre- 
sented, and attendance included 220 junior 
and senior girls and faculty members. In 
this and the previous two years, attendance 
was limited to 10 students from each school. 
A follow-up letter to faculties urged closer 
co-operation and offered individual guidance 
to girls. 

During the last two years Field Day has not 
been held in Chicago because of travel restric- 
tions, but the vocational guidance program is 
being expanded. Business group members are 
giving personal interviews and also have pre- 
pared an illustrated lecture for vocational 
guidance meetings in colleges. Since the stu- 
dents can’t visit typical business establish- 
ments, the establishments are brought to them 
through 20 posters picturing home economists 
at work. Included, too, is a brief personal 
history of the businesswomen pictured, plus 
an outline of their working schedules. Also 
planned is a conference in Chicago for home 
economics teachers this spring. 


Elsewhere They Developed Differently 


In different parts of the country Field Days 
have developed differently, depending on the 
business opportunities available. Chicago and 
the Twin Cities are largely food centers, while 
in New York it has been possible to empha- 
size fashion and textiles. 

In New York the morning discussion meet- 
ings as well as the field trips were specialized, 
some for foods and equipment people, others 
for textiles and clothing. Dinner brought 
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HEIB’s and faculty members together for a 
round-table discussion. 

To keep the Field Day spirit alive during 
wartime, the New York group is inviting two 
students, one clothing and one food major, 
from each of the schools on the Field Day list 
to attend a HEIB dinner meeting. Members 
hope to arrange for the girls to visit, during the 
preceding afternoon, business organizations 
in which they might be interested. 

The Twin City group (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul) sponsored its first Field Day in 1937. 
In one strenuous day the guests visited a 
milling company, a public service plant, and 
a magazine test kitchen. The program also 
included talks and demonstrations. 

Since the last Field Day in 1941, it has con- 
tinued its vocational guidance work by inform- 
ing university students of opportunities in the 
business field. This year the group will par- 
ticipate in an all-day program at the Univer- 
sity, in which all home economists, those in 
business as well as in other fields, will explain 
their jobs. After the war Twin City Field 
Days will be resumed. 

The St. Louis, Portland, and Los Angeles 
groups held Field Days last spring. 

Besides the 150 students from 12 schools, 
members of the southern section of the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association were 
guests at the Los Angeles meeting. In the 
morning businesswomen told what the home 
economists did in food service, radio, journal- 
ism, utility home service consultation, and 
war service. Exhibits showed the work of 
the home economics departments of eight 
companies. Field trips were arranged for 
the afternoon. 

After a conference with faculty members 
from nine schools, the St. Louis group held a 
Field Day that included exhibits and indi- 
vidua! counseling. Later tea was served to a 
hundred guests. Plans this year add trips 
to an advertising agency, the food service 
organization of a department store tea room, 
and a hotel. Throughout the year members 


of the guidance committee have talked to 
college home economics groups and college 
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assemblies and have shared in the guidance 
program of almost every school in the area. 

Portland HEIB’s, feeling that not enough 
local firms employed home economists to 
provide a good day’s tour, have worked out a 
visiting plan. Juniors and seniors from the 
School of Home Economics at Oregon State 
College are invited to spend two weeks during 
the summer vacation in one or more depart- 
ments headed by qualified home economists. 
The list includes two newspapers, two utilities, 
and the Oregon Dairy Council. This summer 
the group hopes firms not yet employing home 
economists will join in the program. 

The Cleveland group, too, felt that it could 
not handle a Field Day. Instead an open 
house was held in November in the auditorium 
of the East Ohio Gas Company. Short talks 
described the work of the home economist in 
food, food service, equipment, radio and ad- 
vertising, and journalism. While tea was 
served the one hundred guests were invited 
to ask questions of individual members. A 
skit written and presented by two 1944 gradu- 
ates showed how not to apply for a position. 

Wisconsin and Pittsburgh businesswomen 
plan to join the Field Day circuit this year. 
Because of the inevitable transportation prob- 
lem, the Pittsburgh group will invite only 
nearby high school and college seniors. One 
day each week, beginning in mid-February, 
groups of 15 visit several departments in the 
area. Short talks give suggestions on how to 
prepare for each type of work, and question 
and answer periods follow. 

For May 12 the Wisconsin group has 
planned a Saturday meeting for students and 
teachers—with skits, talks, and demonstra- 
tions and field trips besides. 

The purpose of the HEIB vocational guid- 
ance program, of which Field Days are a major 
part, is to present to students and teachers 
of home economics a picture of the scope of 
the business profession. It has encouraged 
the inclusion in college curricula of more 
courses suitable to home economics in business 
careers. What’s more—as both guests and 
hostesses would agree—it has been fun! 
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- | What Education for Home Economists? 
, Miss Walsh heads the home economics education work at the University 
’ of Illinois. Mrs. Devoy presents the thinking of the Minneapolis-St. 
, Paul homemakers group, of which she is legislative chairman. Sister 
, James Agnes Fogarty is at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. Dr. 
, Todhunter directs the food and nutrition work of the University of Ala- 
B bama. Dr. Hatcher is in the department of education, Michigan State 
‘ College. Miss Ewing teaches at Swarthmore (Pa.) High School. Miss 
4 Phelps is in textiles and clothing work, University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
“ Henderson heads the University of Arkansas home economics department. 
. Changin g Direction have home economists given adequate considera- 
d tion to their responsibility for students’ deriving 
_ LETITIA WALSH the values of general education from their study of 
n “How can home economists make it possible food, clothing, housing, home RIN, child 
S for students specializing in home economics to Constopen re ond fomily rerationship a 
" secure a good general education?” Assuming that Dr. McConnell’s nine marks 
1- Stirred by Dr. McConnell’s indictments and am ocucated penne ane accepted, want 
: , ‘ changes might be needed at the college level if 
1S proposals, published in the February JouRNAL é ; 
d or Home Economics, any teacher of home eco- home economists set out to contribute more 
A nomics can see the urgent need for reform in our defin itely to these goals? . 
u- educational system. And perhaps educational Neither good curricula nor good teaching can 
n. reform, like charity, should begin at home. realize their full po tentialities unless those 
a being taught accept and consistently plan for 
- Overspecialized? Underliberalized? the achievement of their own goals. To what 
b- Has home economics become overspecial- ¢xtent had the students described by Dr. 
ly ized? An impartial observer, studying the McConnell been made aware of these “marks” 
ne expansion in the content of our field in the last of the educated p~edre goals for their o~— 
y; two decades, might readily understand why so higher education? Cynics might even inquire 
* much of a student’s time would be devoted to to what extent these goals had been understood 
sia the several areas. Moreover, he would also by all their teachers. Unfortunately the blunt 
one see that expansion has been in the very areas truth of the matter is that neither students nor 
urged by Dr. McConnell for all students—in teachers in most college classes see any great 
1as home management, housing, adjustments in eed for change from present practices. 
nd eGR, SRE NS Senge. Self-Evaluation, Curriculum Planning 
ra- Has college home economics been under- 
liberalized? Possibly. Yet “general educa- Should all instructors employ evaluation 
id- tion” is no longer thought of as a restricted instruments that will reveal each student’s 
jor group of studies which alone can serve liberal present level of growth in such aspects as feel- 
ers needs. Rather, humanistic aims are being ing responsibility for group welfare, ability to 
_ of recognized as possible of attainment only _ think critically and creatively, and recognition 
zed through concerted effort in all fields of higher of the values motivating different kinds of 
ore education, which are interdependent. conduct? Self-evaluation might create in 
ess The humanities grow out of human situa- students and teachers a feeling of need for im- 
and tions, not vice versa. Human situations form provement along such lines. 
the core of every home economics subject. But Once students truly want to learn, why 
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should not an instructor permit them to make 
with her the curricular choices involved? 
Through guidance even weak students should 
be able to grow gradually into the responsibil- 
ity of making such decisions. And in no way 
could a clear-cut understanding of their own 
objectives in attending college be more effec- 
tively developed. Some of the less scholarly 
students might display surprisingly deep in- 
sight and motivation. A recent study of 
women some ten years after graduation from 
college indicated that it was the “C” student 
who was influencing public thought and action 
in her community. 


Why They Don’t Vote 

An informal survey by one college disclosed 
that only 10 per cent of its home economics 
graduates ever vote. Are such results due 
solely to lack of motivation or to inability to 
use the scientific method in the solution of con- 
crete problems? 

It is estimated that today two-thirds of a 
teacher’s wit must be spent in arousing stu- 
dents’ desire tolearn. Might not two-thirds of 
class time be well spent in applying to realistic 
problems a correspondingly reduced number of 
facts and principles? Would hazy knowledge 
and inconsistent thinking be reduced if we took 
time to help the student consider what the ap- 
plication of college theories would mean to his 
own community? 

Experience shows that as the student applies 
these theoretical principles to a specific situa- 
tion he has to analyze and synthesize what he 
knows, and the result is that he gains a clearer 
understanding of the principles and grows in 
ability to solve problems. 

Can we break down the old barrier between 
theory and practice? Here is a college woman 
at eleven o’clock glibly reciting on government 
price controls and at twelve o’clock chuckling 
delightedly over a letter from home reporting 
that the local grocer has been ordered to close 
his store for three days for breaking ceiling 
levels. ‘Mom will have to delay her Friday 


shopping until Saturday this week. But it’s 
worth waiting for. We get absolutely any- 
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thing we ask for at that store, no matter how 
scarce it’s supposed to be!” 

Emotional reactions are admittedly the dy- 
namics of human behavior. Can a skillful 
teacher guide growth in both the subject matter 
and the emotions of price control? Is it worth- 
while to discover and challenge students’ 
ready-made attitudes in the nutrition labora- 
tory, the textile lecture room, the child devel- 
opment center, even at the expense of some of 
the finer points of subject matter? Prejudices 
and indefensible habits, emotionally weighted 
through the home, too often triumph over 
scientific knowledge in the later practices of 
college women. 

May not some of the inertia deplored in college 
students stem from four years of intellectual con- 
sideration of social problems about which appar- 
ently nothing is done? Maturing of emotions 
and thoroughness of learning grow from first- 
hand experience. Should home economists 
continue to depend largely upon extra-curricu- 
lar and incidental contacts for such experience? 
Or should projects in service to and with others 
be more generally incorporated into college 
courses? 

Would the time used be justified by the stu- 
dents’ growth in social responsibility? Per- 
haps then one would not later note unhappily 
the high school teacher who, with a child wel- 
fare clinic next door in need of assistants, re- 
fuses to alter her day’s plans for her pupils to 
make chocolate pudding. 


Helping Students Integrate Facts 


Today the issues of education are the issues 
of life, no matter what the area of study. Are 
college specialists in home economics well enough 
prepared in other divisions of knowledge to help 
students integrate facts and values from different 
sources? 

One authority recently expressed some doubt 
concerning home economists’ grasp of the com- 
plexities of modern economics and government 
as related to social action for the improvement 
of family life. Yet every year sees an increase 
in family problems that defy remedy by the 
individual. 
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If we teachers are not equipped to give 
broad, humane interpretations to our subject, 
should we be so equipped? If we accept Dr. 
McConnell’s goals for our students, can we be 
satisfied with less achievement for ourselves? 
Should we see sabbatical leave or lightened 
teaching loads as opportunities for broadening 
study and such avocational interests as would 
bring us into closer contact with the lives and 
mores of people outside our professional circle? 

Young women in college are almost the only 
leisure class left in America today. That such 
a privileged group should emerge self-centered, 
apathetic toward civic responsibility, and in- 
capable of intelligent, creative thinking could 
be a major threat to postwar rehabilitation. 
To graduates from home economics schools, in 
particular, the nation should look for leadership 
needed to protect family life and women and 
children. 

Lewis Mumford in The Condition of Man 
declares, “It is not enough for us to do all that 
is possible; we must do that which seems impos- 
sible. Our first need is not for organization but 
for orientation: a change in direction and atti- 
tude.” 

Dr. McConnell has offered us a clear sense of 
direction. Have we home economists the 
courage to change our attitude and the ability 
to do that which seems impossible? 


A Broader Education 


MARGARET N. DEVOY 


We heartily agree with Dr. McConnell that 
our hope in the crucial postwar period lies in 
effective education which will prepare our 
people to be intelligent, understanding, well- 
adjusted individuals, alert to problems not only 
of a personal or family nature but also to those 
of the community, the nation, and the world. 

For the home economics student this means 
a broader range of study—in sociology, political] 
science, and economics, as well as in literature, 
art, and music. Perhaps general courses in 
bacteriology, chemistry, and physiology could 
be streamlined for home economics majors and 
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for other students who need science only as a 
background and not for technical use in order 
to give them more time for these other courses. 

Family economics, including budgeting and 
the handling of family finances and adjusting 
to changed levels of income, would be helpful 
to both men and women. 

Would it not be helpful in some home economics 
courses for instructors to have some rotation of 
teaching periods and practical experience in their 
field? Perhaps such instructors could give stu- 
dents more than theory and laboratory work 
can provide. 

Study of child training and behavior should 
be stressed more as well as the emotional prob- 
lems of the child as he is related to the home, 
school, and community. Courses in child 
training, family relations, marital and human 
relations should be included in the curricula of 
every college man and woman. 


Consider Man’s Dual 
Nature 


SISTER JAMES AGNES FOGARTY 


The ignorance of public affairs revealed by 
New York’s high school pupils was cited by 
Dr. McConnell as evidence of the failure of 
secondary education to produce informed citi- 
zens. The “civic intelligence” and “social 
responsibility” of college graduates, he states, 
are not much more encouraging; these gradu- 
ates are “apathetic and complacent, self- 
centered, inconsistent.” 

Fortunately, in view of the onesidedness of 
his analysis, Dr. McConnell is not the only one 
concerned about the basic tasks of education 
and its failure to perform them. Education 
is being scrutinized by many other eminent 
thinkers, editors, lecturers, college presidents, 
and humanists, who reveal remarkable unanim- 
ity in their expressions of the gravity of our 
educational crisis and in their prescriptions for 
remedial measures. 

The formula to which they and I subscribe 
is: Let education for democracy begin with the 
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study of the nature and destiny of man, a scale 
of values and a sense of direction, and a success 
ideal that is based on these fundamentals. 
Education involves not only the intellect but 
the will. As Lewis Mumford tells us, the world 
has an oversupply of well-informed barbarians; 
it is our technical knowledge in this age that 
will destroy us. 

The basis of this general education must be 
recognition of the dignity and worth of the 
individual and of his dual nature, physical and 
spiritual—of the fact that his destiny, being 
supernatural, transcends all group purposes 
and social institutions. 


Moral Discipline 


Should general education, then, include 
moral discipline? If it does not, how can it 
“prepare all students for their common respon- 
sibilities as parents, workers, and citizens?” 
If the college is to “educate men and women 
adequate to the problems of their time,” then 
can education ignore the boundary line be- 
tween good and evil? Must we not return to 
fearless thinking about God, truth, man’s 
nature and destiny, as Dr. Hutchins, among 
others, admonishes us to do? 

To what can we attribute the failures of the 
homes of America—failures evidenced in juve- 
nile delinquency, in the divorce courts, in the 
immorality surrounding us—if not to irrespon- 
sible education? / Home economists have a dual 
responsibility in the postwar educational pro- 
gram, the first being to make it possible for 
students specializing in home economics to 
secure a good general education. 


Wisdom vs. Learning 


It has been said that men are educated to 
make them learned but that women must be 
educated to make them wise. A broad gen- 
eral education is of vital importance for the 
woman whose influence in the home molds the 
destiny of her children. A nation is only as 


good as its homes, and the standards of the 
home are largely upheld by women. 

Has the education of women been directed 
toward this ideal? Can home economics alone 
assume responsibility for the standards of home 
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life in America? Is there not need also for 
courses in philosophy, ethics, and religion? 
Do we have any evidence that people trained 
in home economics are stemming the tide of 
evil of our day? These are the responsibilities 
with which the general education of women 
must be concerned. It follows that education 
for home and family living, to justify its place 
in the curriculum, should be a part of general 
education for both men and women. 

The home economics curriculum clearly 
needs simplification. As Dr. McConnell points 
out, the elimination of large numbers of pre- 
requisite courses is in order, so that general 
education will not be crowded out and there 
will be opportunity to choose more than one 
area of specialization—and service,, 

The emergence of an enriched postwar edu- 
cation depends upon the degree to which it is 
directed, in the words of Dr. McConnell, “not 
only toward what free men should know but 
also toward what they should do”—and I 
would add “to what they should be.” 


Nutrition Education 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER 


Everyone who is interested in the education 
of young men and women will find in Dr. 
McConnell’s paper much that is challenging, 
but I shall confine my remarks here, of neces- 
sity, to aspects of the problem which involve 
nutrition. 

On all sides there is much talk of postwar 
education, and it is of major concern that plans 
shall be carefully thought through. It is of 
even greater concern that these plans be ones 
which can and will be put into action. All too 
often our plans remain plans. 


“Sins of Omission’”’. . . 


In some instances this has been one of the 
faults in the nutrition work of the past. We 
have been concerned with the facts, the experi- 
mental evidence, and with insuring a sound 
scientific background in order that students 
might avoid the pitfalls of faddism. We have 
failed to see that factual knowledge carried over 
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What Education for Home Economists? 


into the lives of students, their families, and 
the community. We have not been fully alert 
to the ways and means of making this subject 
matter vital in the lives of people. 

We have failed to make widely known the 
evidence that nutrition affects mental as well 
as physical growth. We have failed to show 
that nutrition is closely tied in with emotional 
reactions and therefore with social and family 
adjustments and child development, thus mak- 
ing it one of the cornerstones of family life. 
This failure is shown by the type of request for 
information which Dr. McConnell says came 
from university graduates. They wanted to 
know how to buy food not what to buy. 

Another illustration of our failure in nutri- 
tion education is that personal and community 
health are being rather freely discussed today, 
but nutrition is rarely mentioned in such pro- 
grams. And finally, it is all too clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that nutrition does not 
enter into the general education of college 
women unless they are majoring in home 
economics, and that college men have practi- 
cally no opportunity to learn anything about 
this subject which directly affects their per- 
sonal, family, and professional life. 


Planning for Non-Home-Economists 


Dr. McConnell’s statement that “people 
in home economics. ..should participate in 
planning and offering an educational program 
designed to equip men and women to meet the 
vital problems of life” is a direct challenge to 
us. How can we do our part in such planning 
and see that such plans are put into action? 
To do so we must change our methods of teach- 
ing nutrition and also make some changes in 
subject matter or at least in the relative empha- 
sis on certain subject matter phases. 

Home economists themselves must be more 
fully aware of the multiple ways in which 
nutrition affects individuals and society as a 
whole; they must take part in over-all planning 
for education of all college students. 

They should take the lead in bringing to- 
gether representatives of the various sciences, 
sociologists, economists, physical education 
teachers, and other specialists who could to- 
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gether plan and teach such a course. Nutri- 
tionists must be able and willing to fit their 
subject matter into a larger program planned 
and taught by a group of specialists, each of 
whom sees his subject matter not as material 
to be learned to the last detail but as a factor 
contributing to the physical, mental, and social 
development of the student. 

They must not only find new ways of pre- 
senting the nutrition subject matter to all 
students but must also consider the other work 
for those students who major in nutrition. 

Has the program been too narrowly confined 
to specialized subject matter? Examination 
of many undergraduate programs for nutrition 
majors shows that considerable opportunity is 
given for the study of English literature, 
history, sociology, psychology, economics, and 
art. This suggests that our need is not for more 
subjects but for a new approach to these sub- 
jects. They need to be made more real and to 
be integrated into the whole college program 
and particularly into nutrition work. 

Planning for postwar education for the nu- 
tritionist should mean developing in teachers 
a broader view of their field and a willingness to 
try new methods of teaching. 


Michigan’s New Program 
HAZEL HATCHER 


If we agree with Dr. McConnell—and most 
of us will—that the college must accept the 
responsibility of preparing men and women 
to live with themselves, their families, their 
communities, and their world, then we must 
think and act in terms of a different education 
than most of us have experienced. 

A broad ‘educational program preceding 
highly specialized training is indicated for all 
college graduates. There is no universal agree- 
ment on what should constitute general educa- 
tion, but some colleges are experimenting with 
such programs. A great deal more such 
experimentation is needed in various kinds of 
colleges if colleges are to exert the leadership 
important both now and in the postwar world. 
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The program of general education described 
briefly here was launched at Michigan State 
College at the opening of the fall quarter of 
1944 to meet the type of criticisms of higher 
education advanced by Dr. McConnell. How 
successfully it will do so remains to be seen! 
It undoubtedly marks a step in the right 
direction. 


Basic College 


In order to provide all Michigan State 
College students with a broad educational 
foundation, this institution has set up an 
administrative unit called the Basic College. 
All new students are enrolled in this unit during 
their freshman and sophomore years. The 
curricula for Basic College students include: 
(1) seven comprehensive core courses, each 
comprised of subject matter carefully chosen, 
closely related, and taught by departments in 
that College; (2) exploratory and introductory 
courses taught by staff members of the upper 
schools; and (3) military science for men and 
physical education for women. 

Written and spoken English, a core course 
required of all students, stresses good speaking 
in conversation, in public—in all situations 
requiring oral communication. Experience in 
a supervised writing laboratory contributes to 
effective writing ability. 

Biological science and physical science, two 
core courses of which at least one is required, 
are each based on relationships among the 
various sciences within their own field. For 
instance, physical science is concerned with 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, and 
mathematics. Application is made to the 
solution of everyday problems. 

Social science, a fourth core course, is 
planned to familiarize the student with the 
origin, character, and solutions of significant 
social problems which confront Man in the 
contemporary world society. Material for the 


study of these problems is drawn from the 
social sciences, including economics, political 
science, sociology, history, geography, psy- 
chology, and anthropology. 

The “effective living” course is designed 
to help the individual (1) recognize his abilities 
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and develop his personality, (2) learn to live 
as a successful member of a stable family, and 
(3) participate intelligently in the life of the 
community. Practical information neces- 
sary to action and understanding in these areas 
of living is drawn from various specialized 
fields, such as psychology, sociology in both its 
rural and urban aspect, philosophy, ethics, 
health, and home economics. Either social 
science or “effective living” is required of all 
students. Students may choose both. 

History of civilization, and literature and 
the fine arts are the two remaining core courses 
of which at least one is required of all students. 
History of civilization aims to give the student 
a better understanding of the civilization in 
which he lives through familiarizing him with 
selected periods studied as integral units of 
human experience. Literature and fine arts 
is an introduction to the arts of literature, 
music, and painting with emphasis upon the 
less complex forms. 

Each of the seven core courses covers three 
quarters and carries nine credits. If the stu- 
dent omits one or two of them, he is expected 
to take such other courses as will round out his 
basic educational background. 

By adopting this new program, Michigan 
State College believes that the young men and 
women graduated in the future will be better 
fitted to be effective citizens and will be no 
less effective as engineers, home economists. 


Changes in Teaching Methods Needed 


Along with changes in course content there 
must be changes in teaching methods if our 
colleges are to prepare the type of leaders 
needed today. College teachers must realize 
that teaching subject matter for subject mat- 
ter’s sake, even though it be integrated and 
applied, is no more important than teaching 
students how to plan their immediate and 
future goals, how to participate in achieving 
these, and how to know when goals have been 
achieved. Both accomplishments are of high 
value; neither should be emphasized at the 
expense of the other. Certainly the latter 
should not be left to chance as has often been 
done in the past. 
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Educational and psychological literature are 
rich in the theory of goal-seeking procedures. 
During the last few years there have been great 
advances in the techniques of evaluation. The 
next few years will probably see even greater 
progress in this field as it becomes increasingly 
clear that, after all, the type of evaluation 
used in our colleges probably exerts more 
influence on student study than any other 
single factor. 

But knowledge of improved methods of 
teaching and evaluation is not enough. The 
ability to translate proven theories into 
practice becomes the obligation of all college 
teachers. Only as this obligation is met can 
institutions of higher learning make any real 
progress toward producing leaders. 


Vital Education 


MABEL A. EWING 


Today’s living calls for courage, not alone on 
the battle fields but at home, too. Dr. Mc- 
Connell has been unafraid to speak what he 
believes will help educators in the training of 
young people. Let us consider his comments 
and do something about the truths we find 
among them. 

As I look back on my early college days, I 
recall only a few occasions when we were asked 
to take a real part in civic affairs, but in my 
later college education there were many op- 
portunities to hear forums on vital questions 
and chances to participate. No doubt their 
purpose was to spur me into action. 

Why have I failed to participate in commun- 
ity political activities? I explain that there 
are only so many hours in a day. . . If you press 
me to evaluate what I do with that time, I 
will admit that perhaps it would be better if I 
were out working in the community part of the 
time rather than sitting at my desk planning 
the program for the next week. 

Both kinds of work should be done, I grant 
you. I am aware of community problems, 
and I admit I do little to help solve them. In 
many communities teachers are not supposed 
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to engage in political and social problems. 
Community pressure against such activity has 
been a drawback to participation of this im- 
portant group of well-educated people. 
Teachers as a whole are too timid when out in 
groups and fail to speak their opinions. 

Dr. McConnell’s comments as to the gravity 
of economic and social conditions after the war 
are undoubtedly true. It is in this socio- 
economic field that our schools fail to develop 
real thinking and wise action on the part of 
students. Secondary schools and colleges 
must face contemporary national and inter- 
national problems realistically and face them 
together with their students on a participating 
“out-of-the-classroom” basis. 

Teaching too often fails to meet the 
individual’s needs—fails to make him aware of 
his own relation to what he is learning. I 
have known students specializing in nutrition 
to become malnutrition cases and some 
psychology students to break under the strain 
of getting the knowledge that should fit them 
for richer and fuller living. A college educa- 
tion should teach students not only how to 
improve their own physical and mental health 
but how to enjoy optimum health. 

It is true that “students too often take even 
more specific preprofessional courses” than 
they need, missing many vital contacts and 
experiences. Such lop-sided programs often 
express lack of vision and awareness of con- 
temporary problems on the part of both the 
secondary and college guidance programs. 

Dr. McConnell says that the educated “man 
can express his ideas effectively in speech and 
writing.” How often have I wished for more 
training in grammar, voice, diction, and public 
speaking! Many of my working days have 
required talking before groups, besides normal, 
social conversation with cultured people. 
Aware of my need I have taken courses in those 
subjects at night and in summer sessions. Is 
it asking too much of the schools to demand 
of all students facility with the spoken and, 
written word before they are given their sheep- 
skin? A criticism often made of student 
teachers is that they cannot express a point 
clearly. While they grope for a word—a 
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simple but expressive word—their pupils’ 
attention and respect dwindle and disappear. 

But is not education seen in its real dimen- 
sions only after we have left the classroom? 
Then we discover what we need and go after 
it. The solution may well be through more 
“co-operative education”—some time in the 
field and then back to college. Let us strive 
to make education truly vital—with sufficient 
specific preprofessional training combined with 
more cultural and practical experiences, build- 
ing toward a more complete, wholesome, and 
active personality. 


Professional Education 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 


The nine objectives of education for general 
living as outlined by Dean McConnell must 
appeal to intelligent persons as sound and de- 
sirable. But how these objectives are to be 
achieved is another matter. Much of the 
groundwork will or should have been laid be- 
fore the student enters college. Also signifi- 
cant contributions could be expected from 
church, home, and community. Again one 
might ask how much time reasonably might be 
required for their fulfillment; for some individ- 
uals this might prove a lifetime task. 

If a required college curriculum is set up 
for the achievement of these ends, complete 
re-evaluation and reorganization of all college 
offerings will be needed. If and when such 
reorganization is attempted, I am especially 
concerned with the provisions for professional 
curricula in home economics. 


Result: Longer Training for Professions 

The introduction of preliminary education 
for general living may lengthen the period of 
training required in preparation for many 
professions. The increase in knowledge on 


which modern science courses are based and 
with which professional students must be 
familiar does not permit a curtailment of time. 
I believe that any time saving which may be 
effected through reorganization of subject 
matter and more efficient teaching will be 
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required for the additions which are constantly 
being made in science. 

In the field of textiles and clothing modern 
developments in manufacture require a better 
background of science information; modern 
distribution methods call for more facts about 
the product offered for sale and the economic 
forces involved; modern laboratory techniques 
necessitate additional knowledge of related 
fields, such as statistics, and more highly 
developed skill in the manipulation of equip- 
ment. 

Whether the student looks forward to teach- 
ing, to a business career, to work in a 
laboratory and research, or to homemaking, 
the amount of information about textiles and 
clothing and its background of science and 
economics which she needs for success in her 
chosen field undoubtedly will increase in the 
future as it has in the past. Instead of dimin- 
ishing in amount, the experience of the past 
and the desire of people to accelerate profes- 
sional advancement by means of knowledge 
gained through study would indicate that more 
rather than less professional] training may be 
anticipated in the future. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


In short, in adopting such a program we 
cannot embark on a “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul” policy. The requirements of education 
for specific professions must still be met. 

Many aspects of these nine objectives have 
been fundamental tenets of home economics 
teaching since its inception in the Lake Placid 
Conferences. To this extent Dean McConnell 
would widen our scope and include all stu- 
dents. It will be our task, although heartened 
by such encouragement, to make sure that we 
do not step backward in some respects while 
going forward in others. 


Our Four Obligations 
GRACE HENDERSON 


If, as home economists, we take seriously 
the responsibility of helping society live 
democratically after it has won the freedom 
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to do so, we will find ourselves faced with 
certain obligations. 

First, we must make some decision about 
the major purpose of our field of education. 
Then we must devote our energies unswerv- 
ingly toward the achievement of that purpose. 

Home economics was created originally for a 
social purpose that was fairly clearly outlined 
in the Lake Placid Conferences: progress, 
through education, toward family life satisfy- 
ing and constructive in terms of the ideals of 
this society. Through the years, although 
many of us have strayed into useful byways, 
that original purpose has persisted and illumi- 
nated our way. It has persisted because the 
need for education in family life is one of the 
basic needs of man and woman, and of nations, 
and because the rapid social changes of the last 
sixty years have increased society’s conscious- 
ness of that need. 

If the aims of democratic living are to be 
realized, it will be in a large measure because 
families effectively practice democracy and 
create conditions under which it can be prac- 
ticed. Home economists, then, are in a singu- 
larly effective position for influencing the 
quality of democratic life. 

To propose education for family life as the 
major purpose of home economics is not to 
stake out that function as our exclusive prop- 
erty. Rather it is because so many disciplines 
and agencies are moving to meet certain aspects 
of that need that home economics is essential, 
as an integrating agent. 

Our second obligation is to do that integrat- 
ing by democratic means. Administrative 
structures need to be created in higher in- 
stitutions through which all of those 
responsible for education and research in family 
life—the resident, research, and field programs 
in the closely related subject and professional 
areas—can collaborate effectively. This they 
can hardly do, so long as their finances and 
programs are administered in independent, 
even competitive, units, most of which have a 
mixture of purposes. The process of disinte- 
gration in administration can continue with 
each new appropriation of funds. Or an 
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integrating structure can be created through 
which the common major purpose can be 
pursued. 

Co-ordinating structures are also needed to 
weld the work of community, state, and 
regional agencies in nutrition, parent educa- 
tion, consumer education, housing, and other 
problems of family living. Higher institutions 
can demonstrate democratic leadership in 
promoting and co-ordinating these. 


Education for ‘All, Problem Approach 


Our third obligation is to help make such 
education available throughout life to every- 
one. The ways of democracy, like religion, 
cannot be learned once and for all in childhood, 
nor be practiced effectively if by only a small 
part of the population. 

Communities may employ integrators of 
education for democratic home living, who will 
be equally concerned with all people. Higher 
institutions then clearly will need to provide 
some education in family life for every student 
and prepare leaders who can co-ordinate com- 
munity-wide programs effectively. This will 
be their major purpose, and vocations that are 
inconsistent with it will have no place in the 
curriculum. 

The fourth obligation is to have faith that a 
liberalizing education can be acquired through 
attack on everyday problems. This problem 
approach to general education, as contrasted 
to the “surveys approach” and the “great 
books approach,” is grounded in a belief that 
the common man can develop ability through 
experience to solve his own problems satis- 
factorily and to live intelligently with others. 
It requires that educational leaders be first 
of all students of society, informed on current 
problems, and second, specialists who can lead 
people in search for, and in trial and evaluation 
of, democratic solutions for their problems. 

Our existence as a field of education probably 
will be justified only so long as we work demo- 
cratically with all family members and with 
each other, no matter what group we represent, 
to solve current vital problems of home life in 
terms of democratic ideals. 





Emphases in Current Food Research 
SYBIL WOODRUFF 


Before Dr. Woodruff became head of the department of home economics at 
the State University of Iowa in 1940 she had been professor and chief in 
food in the University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station for 10 
years. Her published research there was mostly on starch and soybeans. 


HE boundary line between subject 
matter called foods and that identified as nutri- 
tion is an academic convenience less dis- 
tinguishable than college course offerings 
would imply. In trying to summarize research 
of the last two years in foods, the reviewer finds 
herself often venturing unavoidably into neigh- 
boring territory. Most of the topics which 
follow carry implications in the field of nutri- 
tion as well as in foods. They seem typical of 
the research with which workers have been 
busy, but space does not permit an inclusive 
list of studies. 


Dehydrated Vegetables 


Probably more man and woman power has 
gone into research on dehydrated foods than on 
any other product in the last two years. The 
scientific literature is so vast that adequate 
treatment would call for a separate review. 
Only a few general articles on dehydrated vege- 
tables will be noted. This article deals not at 
all with frozen or canned foods. 

Sharp curtailment in vegetable dehydration 
after the war is virtually certain, says the U. S. 
Tariff Commission (/), but some processors 
predict postwar, long-term expansion. 

Hollingshead (2) gives as the primary con- 
cern of government research the producing of 
palatable, attractive foods for the Army, i.e., 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, carrots, 
onions, beets, and rutabagas. Cruess (3) 
describes sulfuring (to protect ascorbic acid) 
and steam blanching (to inactivate enzymes 
and protect flavor) as processing features which 
make today’s dehydrated vegetables superior 
to those of the last war. Losses of vitamins C 
and A may be high due to both storage and 
drying. But even so, the author doubts that 


dehydrated vegetables are markedly inferior to 
fresh ones from retail stores. 

Vitamin content of individual dehydrated 
foods has been compiled by Adams and Smith 
(4) as well as that with other methods of pres- 
ervation. A good popular account of the 
commercial process of dehydration and ways of 
preparing such foods for the table is found in a 
recent federal publication (5). 

Home dehydration studies are under way in 
the BHNHE (6) and in several state experi- 
ment stations. California workers (7) say that 
of the vegetables that are hard to store fresh, 
greens, peas, and corn can be most successfully 
dried at home. Massachusetts investigators 
(8) have outlined a procedure for evaluating 
different types of home dehydrators. They 
found oven-drying least satisfactory, a forced- 
draft dehydrator best. 


Cooking Methods and Nutritive Value 


The ideal method of cooking would be one 
which gives a completely palatable product 
while causing no loss of food value. This ideal 
may never be wholly attained; with some foods 
palatability may have to be sacrificed for 
the sake of food value, or vice versa. Research 
workers have not always taken both aspects 
sufficiently into account. Some recent in- 
vestigations of vitamin losses during cooking 
by various methods provide basis for a sound 
choice of cooking practice. 

Sliced cabbage cooked uncovered in a rather 
large amount of water was found to lose three 
times as much ascorbic acid (46 per cent) as that 
cooked in the smallest possible amount in a 
covered pan (9). 

With snap beans and potatoes the amount of 
water mattered less as the nature of the pieces 
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permitted less to dissolve out. The authors 
wisely performed experiments in sufficient rep- 
lications that they could measure the 
significance of differences statistically. 

Simpson (/0) had earlier called attention to 
conflicts in reported results when in 1943 she 
reviewed the whole literature on cooking losses 
of nutrients from vegetables. 

Losses of ascorbic acid from cabbage have 
been found by others also (//) to vary with the 
amount of water used more than with cooking 
time. Reheating “left-over” cabbage after it 
had stood in the refrigerator for three days 
destroyed half the vitamin contained in the 
freshly cooked cabbage. They found that 
shredded raw cabbage lost little ascorbic acid 
whether it stood for one hour in air or for three 
hours under water. 

Swiss chard and beet greens were reported 
(12) to lose most of their ascorbic acid content 
when cooked in what most persons would con- 
sider a large amount of water for 7 or 8 
minutes; also when cooked for 21 or 22 minutes 
in the water adhering to the leaves. 

Two papers have reopened an old question 
about cooking green vegetables with baking 
soda to preserve color and increase softness. 
A report now claims (/3) that peas retained 
approximately the same per cent of their 
original content of thiamin, riboflavin, and 
ascorbic acid, whether they were cooked in 
plain water or in water to which 7 teaspoonful 
(0.22 g) of sodium bicarbonate was added to 
each 180 ml of water, an amount resulting in a 
pH of less than 9. With either fresh or frozen 
peas, cooking losses were 20, 35, and 40 to 55 
per cent, respectively, for thiamin, riboflavin, 
and ascorbic acid. Most of the “lost” 
vitamins were found to be in the cooking water. 
To the reviewer it still seems dangerous to ad- 
vocate using soda until the effects of careless 
measuring are understood. 

The research department of the American 
Can Company has reported (/4) that 60 per 
cent of the chlorophyll of peas can be protected 
against turning to an olive color during canning 
by a pretreatment in a cold solution of sodium 
carbonate, next blanching in a weak calcium 
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hydroxide solution, and last processing in a 
salt-sugar brine which contains a magnesium 
salt to protect the chlorophyll against loss of 
magnesium. The authors report that by 
changing the pH from 6.1, characteristic of 
ordinary canned peas, to 7.6, that provided by 
this special treatment, the flavor shifts to that 
of fresh peas. Vitamin losses were not re- 
ported, but a new direction for postwar com- 
mercial canning is indicated. 

Losses of B-vitamins during cooking have 
been reported for fresh and cured pork and 
beef. Standard methods of cooking which the 
co-operative meat investigators adopted 
several years ago for palatability purposes have 
been found to cause losses of 15 to 30 per cent 
of thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid (J5, 
16, 17). Others (18), who cooked about 50 
different foods by various methods, agree that 
loss of riboflavin is variable, depending on the 
presence of light; loss of thiamin is apt to be 
greater than that of nicotinic acid. 


Measuring Quality in Foods 


The search goes on for objective methods of 
measuring the various factors that constitute 
quality in food. No means has been found yet 
of dispensing with tasting, but mechanical 
devices help to verify subjective judgment. 

A new tester for the firmness of jelly (19) 
measures the amount of sag or slump that 
occurs when a jelly molded to standard dimen- 
sions is removed from its mold to a plate. 
Thus the jellying power of a pectin is deter- 
mined. The consistency of such products as 
applesauce and cream fillings can be measured 
in terms of their ability to spread on a glass 
surface (20). A concentrically marked scale 
under the glass enables one to obtain numerical 
values which compare favorably with cus- 
tomary viscosity measurements. 

Two instruments are described (2/, 22) for 
measuring the compressibility of bread and 
similar products, the values varying with fresh- 
ness and with formula. For measuring the 
juiciness of cooked meats, a hydraulic press 
has been used to express the juice so that it can 
be measured (23). The opinions of tasters as 
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to juiciness and the measure of liquid did not 
agree perfectly. 

Fluorescence as shown by a Coleman photo- 
fluorometer has been taken (24) as an indica- 
tion of quality, it being thought that as 
proteins deteriorate, fluorescence increases. 
Palatability scores made at the same time led 
the authors to think that the test might prove 
useful with certain dehydrated products and 
with butter, though not with all foods. 

The measure of pH in fruit juices and their 
buffering effects on each other are significant 
because fruit acids are combined with so many 
foods. The pH of orange juice was 3.46 at 
maturity, when total sugars made up three- 
fourths of the total solids (25). Diluting the 
juice made little difference in pH, due to the 
high buffer capacity of citric acid and citrates. 

The pH of ten other common fruit juices is 
given by other workers (26) who warn that 
a blend of fruit juices may give an unpredict- 
able pH due to the buffering of juices by each 
other. The disappointing loss of color and 
flavor in bottled, brightly colored fruit juices 
like strawberry, cherry, and currant was at- 
_ tributed more to warm storage temperature 

than to heat of pasteurization (27). The 
authors suggest that a reaction may occur be- 
tween pigments and ascorbic acid, since both 
decline during storage of juice. 


Protein Foods of Plant Source 


Wartime needs for palatable protein foods of 
nonanimal origin threatened to be even greater 
than has thus far proved to be the case. Be- 
fore adjustments to peacetime are finally made, 
however, the USA as well as other countries 
may be using more of these foods. Present 
knowledge of the distribution of essential 
amino acids in plant proteins favors larger use 
of several scarcely known foods. 

Block and Bolling (28) note that both corn 
and wheat germ are well balanced in amino 
acid content and compare favorably with ani- 
mal proteins. This is true also of soybeans 
and brewer’s yeast; peanut proteins are good if 
supplemented slightly. 

Relatively little has been done to find ways 
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of making these plant protein foods palatable. 
Mitchell and Beadles (29) first reported a high 
biological value for corn germ fed to laboratory 
animals. No published study of its palata- 
bility as a human food has been found, though 
preliminary tests in the reviewer’s own labora- 
tory, with defatted, “dry-milled” corn germ! 
were favorable. Corn germ contains about 20 
per cent protein; wheat germ from 19samples 
of wheat has an average protein content of 29 
per cent. 

Grewe and Le Clerc (30) were able to replace 
20 per cent of the flour in bread with wheat germ 
without harm; 5 per cent was even beneficial. 
In all cases better bread resulted if the germ 
was steeped for 6 to 8 hours before being added 
to the dough. 

Soybean flour of about 50 per cent protein is 
a potentially important food product. Two 
types of flour are on the market: one made by 
the hot expeller process in which some debit- 
tering of the strong beany taste is effected. 
Part of the flour is made by a solvent process 
in which flaked beans are treated with solvent 
to remove oil. 

Beckel and Smith (3/) say that a better 
household flour would result if ethyl alcohol 
were substituted for hexane, the solvent now 
being used. Alcohol better removes bad 
flavors but is more expensive. Protein of 
solvent-process flour is less denatured, hence 
more soluble than that made by the expeller 
method, a matter for concern in making soy- 
bean milk. 

Dishes into which brewer’s yeast was in- 
corporated at an industrial cafeteria to enhance 
nutritive value are described in one paper (32). 
Only a limited amount of a satisfactory peanut 
flour with a protein content of about 55 per 
cent is now being made, but it is meant to be 
blended with cereal flour or used as an extender 
in meat products (33). 

Heretofore, research problems in foods have 
been solved mostly with the techniques of phys- 
ical and biological sciences. A psychological 
approach was used for several recent papers 


1 Distributed by the Viobin Corporation, Monticello, 
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which deal with food patterns and cultural 
sanctions (34). 
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Red Letter Equipment Days 


EARL C McCRACKEN 


U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics 


January 15 to 19, 1945, may well turn out to 
be the brightest red letter days in a long time 
as far as home economists working in the field 
of household equipment are concerned. It 
was during those days that home economics 
research workers met at Cornel] University 
with design engineers and policy-making execu- 
tives from representative manufacturing firms 
to pool ideas gleaned from research on the 
functional use of household equipment for 
possible adoption in postwar design. 


Aim: To Prevent Functionally Poor Design 


The conference was sponsored and financed 
in part by the General Education Board 
through its national work simplification project 
and was the outgrowth of the feeling of home 
economists who deal with home equipment that 
co-operation with the manufacturers in the 
design of equipment was far better than any 
program to teach women how to get along 
with equipment that might be poorly designed 
from the functional standpoint. 

The steering committee felt that at this 
first conference only a few major appliances 
and pieces of equipment should be the topics 
for discussion and selected kitchen sinks and 
cabinets, ranges, washing machines, and re- 
frigerators. To keep the conference down toa 
good working size, invitations were extended 
only to firms known to have postwar plans 
calling for manufacture of more than one of 
the items chosen for discussion. 

During the first three days the research 
workers met to correlate available data for 
presentation to the manufacturers who were 
to come for the latter part of the session. 

The speakers, who were to give the opening 
talks to the conference proper, presented their 
materials first to this group. These reports 











were then discussed in the light of further data 
available, and agreement was reached as to 
the order, manner, and subject matter of the 
prepared papers due for later presentation. 

At the close of the first day, the research 
workers divided into small sections, each with 
an assigned topic for discussion—kitchen cab- 
inets and sinks for one group and a single piece 
of equipment for each of the other groups. 
For the second day’s work each group was to 
draft the minimum essentials for functional 
use of the assigned piece of equipment and 
report these along with any other recommenda- 
tions to the whole group on the third day for 
discussion and decision as to recommendations 
to be presented to the manufacturers. 

On Thursday, Dean Sarah Blanding wel- 
comed the conference proper to Ithaca and 
Cornell University. The talks which followed 
gave to the manufacturers the over-all picture 
of the functional use of the house and its 
equipment. Maud Wilson of the Oregon 
Experiment Station presented ‘Equipment 
asa Part of the Dwelling Unit,” and Dr. Marvin 
Mundel of Purdue University presented the 
basic mechanics of work simplification in his 
paper on “Implications of Work Simplification 
for Household Equipment Design.” 

Applications of the principles of work 
simplification in ‘““Work Areas in the Kitchen” 
and ‘Kitchen Cabinets” were presented by 
Mary Koll Heiner and Ella M. Cushman, 
respectively, of Cornell University. Elaine 
Knowles of Cornell presented the results of her 
research on “Some Effects of the Design of 
Household Equipment on the Worker.” 
These reports led logically into a spirited dis- 
cussion as to the “‘correct”’ heights of working 
surfaces. 

On Friday, the recommendations decided 
upon during the preliminary three-day period 
were presented to the manufacturers, and both 
the reports and the individual recommenda- 
tions were discussed. Research workers were 
free to ask for desirable qualities and functional 
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performance requirements, and designers were 
equally free to point out reasons why some of 
the features requested were not feasible. 

Because of this frank interchange of ideas 
the manufacturers came to realize that not all 
of the home economists’ ideas were visionary, 
but many were based on research in functional 
use, and the home economists found out that 
practically any recommended idea could be 
incorporated in equipment design but that in 
many cases the incorporation was economically 
unfeasible until the volume of demand brought 
about mass production. Therein lies one of 
the jobs for the home economist: to educate 
the homemaker so that she knows that the 
product of new design will better serve her 
needs. 

The specific recommendations and agree- 
ments of the conference are far too many to 
be reported here. The far-reaching results 
of the conference may never be known. There 
were, however, some outstanding features 
that can be high-lighted at this time. The 
research workers asked for flexibility in in- 
stalled equipment and variability of heights 
of working surfaces in any installation. Their 
slogan was ‘““The Woman and the Stove” or 
consideration of the user in the performance 
of equipment as well as continuance of high 
mechanical efficiency. The manufacturers 
asked for much further research along func- 
tional lines. 


Where Research Is Needed 


Both the manufacturers and the home 
economists felt that the two areas most in need 
of research were height of working surfaces 
and adequacy of storage space. Sink rims, 
stove tops, and base cabinet tops are now 
standardized at a height of 36 inches, handi- 
capping both short and tall people. Research 
should be undertaken to determine the extra 
amount of energy, the effect on posture, and 
all the other ill effects brought about by work- 
ing on surfaces of incorrect height; and a sur- 
vey should be conducted to determine whether 
the present standard height is satisfactory for 
more women than any other height would be. 
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Devising adequate kitchen storage space is 
contingent upon knowing what things are 
to be stored. Research should determine the 
standard set of utensils necessary to carry on 
kitchen procedures in various regions of the 
country, for families of different size, and in 
urban and rural areas. 

The manufacturers felt that such research 
could best be carried on by home economists 
in noncommercial fields and went on record as 
desiring the results of such research to aid them 
in their design and production of home equip- 
ment. A statement of the needs for research 
in household equipment will be formulated and 
sent to all policy-making home economists 
and administrators. 

The possibilities for development of better 
methods for setting up and conducting opinion 
surveys will be studied. 

To the home management personnel of the 
Extension Service goes credit for conceiving 
the idea of having this highly successful con- 
ference; and to Dean Ernest C. Young of 
Purdue University, administrator of the Gen- 
eral Education Board’s fund for its national 
work simplification project, goes grateful 
appreciation for making it possible. 


Apprentice Training 


Esther Lee Bride 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Realizing the increasing importance of voca- 
tional guidance to the field of home economics. 
in business as well as to individuals desiring to 
enter the field, the St. Louis HEIB group has 
made a concentrated effort to build a construc- 
tive program. 

The first step was a luncheon to which were 
invited heads of home economics departments 
and guidance councilors from the colleges and 
universities in our area together with the local 
HEIB guidance committee. At this meeting, 
a sincere effort was made to ascertain what 
each group needed and could give the other to 
better the training and adjustment of home 
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economics majors who wish to come into the 
business field. Three of the outstanding re- 
sults of this meeting were: the teachers’ de- 
cision to try to include suggested subjects in 
their curriculum, a plan for a field day and 
counseling program for the home economics 
majors, and a practical apprentice or junior 
home economics program for extra-curricular 
or vacation training. 

Both educators and businesswomen recog- 
nized the need of more complete training of the 
home economics major who wishes to come into 
the business field and felt that practical work 
for orientation might be best accomplished 
through carefully arranged summer work. 


Factors Considered 


In sponsoring an apprentice or junior home 
economics program nine factors were con- 
sidered: 

1. Selecting the junior home economists for the 
program 

2. Co-operating with college or university de- 
partments 

3. Selecting a business home economics de- 
partment adequately staffed to train a 
junior member 
4. Selling to management the idea that a 
junior home economist had a place on the 
staff 

5. Building a definite job analysis in order that 
there would be no exploitation of the girl 
chosen and that definite goals might be set 
for her training and place in the department 

6. Determining what remuneration would be 
fair both to the junior home economist and 
to the co-operating company 

7. Preparing reports to go back to the schools 
or deans on the results of the student’s work 

8. Getting the junior home economist to eval- 
uate the training received at the close of the 
apprentice period for the committee and the 
school 


9. Having the business home economist 


evaluate results for management, for deans, 
and for the vocational guidance committee. 
After all of the above things were considered 
one public utility home service department was 
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given the opportunity last summer to have two 
junior home economists. In the fall they re- 
turned to their college to complete their home 
economics training. 


Project Results 


All of us feel that this trial was most 
successful. One of the students who partici- 
pated probably will come into the business 
field on graduation; the other will go into other 
home economics work. Both showed a fine 
spirit of co-operation and evaluation. Man- 
agement was satisfied with the investment, 
and the business home economics group plans 
to enlarge the program next summer. 

Not all business home economics depart- 
ments, of course, are equipped for an ap- 
prentice program. We learned that a job 
analysis, in which the duties and qualifications 
of the prospective junior home economist are 
carefully outlined, is highly essential; that she 
should be given partial rather than total pro- 
gram training; and that her job should be 
limited accordingly. The period of training 
required on any business job would normally 
be from three to six months; therefore, the 
reason for training for selected phases of a job 
rather than for the complete job was evident. 
The junior home economist learned one or more 
phases of the job and had valuable associations 
and overviews of all of the work of the full-time 
home economist in a well-rounded program. 


Changing Eating Habits 


Mrs. Louise Watson Harper 
Texas Extension Service 


The school hot lunch program can be so 
utilized as to bring about in the individual 
pupil changes in eating habits which will 
definitely improve his nutritional status. 
These changes in eating habits and in food 
preparation practices are sometimes striking, 
especially among pupils from cultural groups 
with definite food patterns which are far below 
any accepted nutritional standard. 
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Several rural communities in Austin County, 
Texas, have demonstrated how far-reaching a 
co-operative program can be when an entire 
community is aroused to the importance of a 
wholesome hot lunch for the growing child. 
The lunch program has been in effect there 
since 1939 and now takes in eight white schools 
and one Negro school. 

In most of these schools the program is han- 
dled by the Parent-Teacher Association in co- 
operation with the county superintendent’s 
office, through which equipment, funds, and 
consultation services have been obtained. 

Activities at the Rockhouse School are typi- 
cal of those which have been used in a splendid 
program of correlated projects to bring 
about definite changes in the eating habits of 
both children and adults. 


First Year No Easy Task 


The teachers will tell you it has been no easy 
task to establish the hot lunch program among 
pupils many of whom come from German ‘or 
Polish families. The typical box lunch of too 
many of the pupils was a cold baked sweet 
potato, salt pork or sausage, and cornbread. 

“We dreamed hot lunch. We talked hot 
lunch. We taught hot lunch. We lived hot 
lunch. We ate hot lunch,” is the way the 
principal of the Rockhouse School expressed it. 

During the first year most of the youngsters 
flatly refused to eat vegetables of any kind or 
drink fruit juice. But the teachers kept right 
on eating what was on the plate for lunch and 
teaching the importance of good eating habits. 

The first break came when a small group of 
youngsters decided to clean their plates. A 
marked change was evident after the first year. 
Today no clean plate campaign is necessary 
except for new pupils. 

Following a recent meeting of new 4-H club 
members, this typical menu was served by the 
capable 18-year-old cook and her three helpers 
for the day—a boy and two girls: meat loaf, 
potato salad, kohlrabi, pickled beets, cornmeal 
muffins, stewed apples, cocoa. An orderly 
group of 35 was quickly served. They ate 
their lunch quietly and with good manners 
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and remained at the table until all were ex- 
cused. All plates were left clean. 


Foods in Seat Work, Art Periods... 


Eating the right kind of foods has been 
stressed in various kinds of activities in the 
first and through the ninth grade. New- 
comers are made aware of food from the begin- 
ning of the term not only in eating with the 
other children but by learning to read from the 
good health series of readers. Seat work often 
directs the attention of the child to food. (As 
the teacher helps the child learn to spell names 
of foods, she tells short, simple stories about 
the food and what value it has in the diet; 
Art and activity periods offer opportunity for 
directing attention to food. 

Older children bring their money to pay for 
their lunches, and this motivates a practical 
and interesting arithmetic lesson on making 
change. Other types of arithmetic problems 
also make the child aware of what are good and 
poor eating habits. 

Teachers with imagination and a sincere 
interest in good nutrition often tell stories to 
the children about food and food habits into 
which they weave information on nutrition; 
Pictures add interest to their stories. Pupils 
write sentences, paragraphs, and stories which 
bring in nutrition information. Term themes 
show a remarkable interest among the pupils 
in obtaining information from _ reference 
readings so as to develop good papers. (The 
children collect and study menus and learn to 
evaluate them) Artistic posters portray 
vividly things learned about food habits. 

The principal of the school, ever alert to 
possibilities for teaching nutrition, has a one- 
month unit for the older pupils in which 
calories, proteins, vitamins, minerals, carbo- 
hydrates, and the well-balanced diet take on 
practical meaning. Finally the older students 
help the principal plan the luncheon menus. 
Sometimes a teacher asks what the menu for 
the day is and works it into different activities, 


School Soup Garden, Farm Gardens... 
Plots of scheol ground formerly used ‘for 
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fiowers have been transformed into the school’s 
“soup garden.” One year enough English peas 
were grown to can several quarts for the lunch 
room as well as to serve them fresh while they 
were in season. Everybody shares in the care 
of the garden and inserving the meals. A work 
wheel or wall chart indicates which children are 
on duty each week. 

Much of the food for the lunch program is 
brought in by patrons of the school. Some of 
the food is donated; 'the rest is bought at mar- 
ket price and the child from the family bringing 
it receives credit for payment on his lunch bill, 

At the opening of school this fall ap- 
proximately 750 containers of food were stored 
in the pantry. Surplus food had been canned 
by volunteer workers. Every patron con- 
tributed both food and labor. Families having 
children in school plant an extra bit in their 
gardens to supply fresh vegetables. As a re- 
sult better gardens are planned, and farm 
families have more variety in their foods. 

Student absenteeism isata minimum. Few 
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students suffer from colds or other contagious 
diseases. Washing the hands before eating is 
a precaution carefully followed. Teachers are 
still amazed over the improvement in grades, 
in weight, and general well being. Simple 
sweets are substitutes for the rich sweets served 
with afternoon coffee in most homes. 

Adults, too, have changed eating habits. 
Children naturally talk of the school lunch and 
carry home nutrition information. Parents 
discuss the program together. Marked im- 
provement in the eating habits and health of a 
a child often is an inducement to adults to im- 
prove their own. 

The canning program at the school has 
brought up-to-date methods of food preserva- 
tion to a group of people who formerly did 
little canning. From interest in the canning 
work and the school lunch program has grown 
an active Home Demonstration Club with 18 
members, which provides opportunity for an 
extensive adult education program in the field 
of nutrition. 


Compulsory Military Training 


Some who advocate immediate compulsory military training legislation assert 
that, if the law is not passed at this moment, the American people will not sup- 
port such legislation in the future no matter how much it might be needed. 
This position reveals either a profound distrust of the reasoned judgment of the 
American people or a fear that the entire case for universal peacetime military 


training cannot withstand an objective and calm review. 


If the informed judg- 


ment of the American people is not to be trusted then any program whatever to 


safeguard the nation is unworkable. . . 


Enactment of compulsory military training in the United States, at the very 
time when great efforts to establish international security arrangements are in 
progress, might . . . weaken the confidence of our allies in the sincerity of our 
support of international collaboration, and place in serious jeopardy the entire 


effort to organize the peace. 


A veiled threat consisting of a new commitment to 


compulsory universal peacetime military training . . . is a particularly inappro- 
priate device for a nation which has recently shown that it can quickly become 


a military power of incomparable strength.... 


Instant, unvarying, and 


unquestioning obedience to superior authority externally . . . imposed may make 
efficient soldiers; the value of this trait in the making of democratic citizens is 
severely limited ... democratic living calls especially for self-discipline, self- 


tion Association. 


reliance, critical judgment, and skills in human relationships.—Compulsory 
Peacetime Military Training, Educational Policies Commission, National Educa- 
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Social Action 


In an _ editorial entitled “The Smoke 
Approach” in the January JOURNAL we 
contrasted two approaches to social and 
economic problems, the individual and the 
group approach, and then made a plea for 
developing “‘the art and the science of work- 
ing with and through groups to improve 
living conditions.” 

Two real life incidents—one dealing with 
homemakers and the other with the Extension 
Service—served as_ illustrations, simply 
because they were vivid and therefore made 
good pegs on which to hang the brief appeal 
for “group action.” But some _ readers, 
unfortunately, inferred that these two groups 
were being charged with being uniquely 
“individualistic” in their approach and with 
never resorting to “group action.” 

Similar incidents could have been found in 
every other field of home economics, of course, 
as in practically every other professional 
group in American life. The rank and file 
of professional folk haven’t taken the time 
to develop “the art and the science of group 
action.” 

“But the Extension Service has always 
been an exponent of group action,” some 
protested. “What are our home demon- 
stration women’s clubs if not organizations 
for group action?” 


What Is Social Action? 


Perhaps the phrase “social action” would 
have been better to use for the editorial, since 
that expression is coming to be ever more 
widely used for the type of action meant. 
The 1941 Proceedings volume of the National 
Conference of Social Work had three papers 
on social action, the first of which defined 
the phrase thus: 

“When established social institutions and 
legal relationships are challenged and trans- 
formed by the emergence of new cultural, 


economic, and political phenomena, the proc- 
ess and the results may be called social 
action. Most programs of social action ini- 
tially meet with opposition because they 
appear as threats of interference with estab- 
lished habits and traditions. Some of these 
habits and traditions are of a fundamental 
character....Other proposals are milder in- 
novations that call for changes in methods. . . . 
Fundamental action in social work today is 
essentially political action and becomes of 
necessity, in our democracy, partisan political 
action.” 


Some Social Action Programs 

By this definition, some of the work of the 
home demonstration clubs, some of the work 
of the Extension Service, is group or social 
action and some isn’t. When the club takes 
up canning techniques, to improve each 
individual’s efficiency, it is doing commendable 
work, but it is not indulging in group action 
in the sense meant by the editorial. 

When the Extension Service launches a 
medical care project, as it did in Nebraska 
(as reported in the March 1943 JouRNAL) 
it has moved into social action. When the 
Home Demonstration Councils of Texas, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and other southern 
states worked for enrichment of cereals and of 
margarine they were carrying on social action 
“of the first water.” Extension home econo- 
mists probably carry on more social action 
than do most other home economists, but 
there’s too little of it in every professional 
field. 

At last fall’s Outlook Conference, among 
the fields which Margaret G. Reid suggested 
for social action (she called it group action) 
were “reorganization of health and _ allied 
services that would place high quality service 
within the reach of all families” and “social 
security legislation to extend to farm families 
protection in old age.” 
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To carry out that kind of group action, we 
all need clearer understanding of current 
social and economic conditions—understanding 
that is not easily or automatically come by. 
Nevertheless, it is understanding which we 
must try to achieve and then act upon. Such 
social action, by the people and for the people, 
is the basis of our democracy. Part of the 
reason that our democracy creaks is that too 
many of us (and that includes the editor of 
the JouRNAL) have dodged our responsibility 
for getting informed about social and economic 
problems and then uniting with others to 
improve conditions. 


School Lunch Bill 


And speaking of school lunch bills. . . . 

Last year some home economists supported 
the Russell school lunch bill; others, the 
Wagner bill; and still others, that sponsored by 
Smith and Ellender. But they weren’t really 
enthusiastic about any of them, for each had 
shortcomings. This year practically all home 
economists interested in the school lunch pro- 
gram seem to be backing the Ellender bill, 
S 503, which incorporates various of the better 
features of last year’s bills. 

Actually home economists helped draft the 
new bill, which makes the Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Education jointly 
responsible for the program. 

Here are its main points: 


Agriculture’s Assignment 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall be respon- 
sible for setting up, maintaining, operating, 
and expanding school lunch and milk programs 
and shall have $65 million next year for that 
purpose, and up to $100 million annually 
thereafter. He is to allocate these funds to 
states on the basis of number of school-age 
children in the state multiplied by the ratio of 
child population to adults. 

States whose per capita income is equal to or 
greater than the national per capita income 
must match funds. Those whose per capita 
income is below the average are to contribute 
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on a downward sliding scale. The Secretary 
is to work through and with state departments 
of education in distributing the funds. 

Of these funds, 75 per cent is to be used for 
cash allotments to schools to buy the food. 
Thus, schools will know definitely from year 
to year how much in money they can count 
upon, something that hasn’t been true in the 
past. 

The rest of the money can be spent by the 
USDA to buy up food surpluses for distribution 
toschools. But there’s to be no more dumping. 
Surpluses are to be delivered only upon order 
of the educational agency and cannot be used 
to reduce cash allotments. Under this new 
plan surpluses will not be permitted to upset 
a school program but will undoubtedly be a 
good source of supplies for the schools. 


Office of Education Assignment 


The Office of Education is to get $15 million 
for supervision and for critical needs other 
than food. Each state educational agency is 
to work out its own school lunch plan for 
administration and supervision and for nutri- 
tion education. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion must approve that plan before the state 
is eligible for funds. 

The plan must ensure fair treatment of 
urban and rural areas and of minority groups 
and must arrange that lunches be provided 
free or at less than cost to persons unable to 
pay for them. 


“The Consumer Speaks” 


Four state associations have new con- 
sumer interests committee chairmen—not 
those listed in the March JouRNAL. They are: 
Idaho—Marion Hepworth, Extension Service, 
University of Idaho, Moscow; Iowa—Olga 
Sand, Denison; Ona Smith, Home Economics 
Division, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; Oklahoma—Mrs. Ruth Taylor, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater. Home econ- 
omists in those states who want to help witha 
very interesting project, “The Consumer 
Speaks,”’ should write them. 
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Vegetables as a Source of Spoilage Bacteria 


in Home Canning’ 


CELESTE DUBORD and WILLIAM B. ESSELEN, Jr.® 


Miss Dubord received her BS and MS degrees in food technology at the 
Massachusetts State College and last June was appointed the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company home canning research fellow in the food technology de- 
partment. Dr. Esselen is assistant research professor in that depart- 
ment at the College and has been serving as a part-time technical 
consultant in the War Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 


DN ou-camnes, foods are proc- 


essed in order to kill any microorganisms that 
might cause food spoilage. If the processing 
time is not long enough, heat-resistant types 
of organisms will not be destroyed. These 
types of organisms are the ones usually respon- 
sible for spoilage in home-canned foods. 

The two types of bacteria of chief concern 
are spore-forming anaerobes and thermophiles. 
Anaerobes are organisms which grow in the 
absence of oxygen, and a jar or can of food 
provides a favorable environment for them. 
Thermophiles, or “heat-loving”’ bacteria, have 
an optimum temperature for growth of 50° to 
60° C (122° to 140° F), but some facultative 
types will grow even at room temperature. 

The investigation reported here was con- 
ducted to determine the variation in the num- 
bers of the above potential spoilage bacteria on 
fresh vegetables and the effects of washing, 
blanching, and holding in reducing their 
numbers. 


1 Contribution No. 555, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Amherst. 

2The authors wish to acknowledge the generous 
support and interest of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, which made possible this 
investigation. 
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Review of Literature 


Cameron (/) has pointed out that in the past 
the bacterial condition of the raw material has 
been considered all-important as a source of 
spoilage bacteria in commercially canned foods. 
However, he did not consider soil contamina- 
tion of raw foods important, unless there was 
direct mechanical transfer. 

He also reported that on holding vegetables 
there was seldom an increase and frequently a 
decrease in the number of bacterial spores. 
Previously it had been thought that holding 
prior to canning might result in a marked in- 
crease in spoilage bacteria. 

Equipment and other factors in commercial 
canning were said to be more important sources 
of contamination than was the raw material. 
Townsend (2) showed that the soil in certain 
areas was heayily seeded with thermophilic 
bacteria and that asparagus from such areas 
was difficult to sterilize. 

Since many of the sources of contamination 
encountered in commercial canning are not 
present in home canning, it would appear that 
in home processing the raw material would be 
of greater importance as a source of spoilage 
bacteria. 

Bushnell (3), Bruett (4), and Burke (5) have 
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indicated that blanching had no significant 
effect on the spores of heat-resistant bacteria, 
but Bruett (4) reports that it does remove some 
spores because of its cleaning action. Smart 
(6) summarized the work of previous investi- 
gators on the bacterial content of fresh vege- 
tables, which indicated a wide variation 
between different lots. In work on beans and 
corn she likewise found considerable variation 
in the bacterial content. 

Ear-worm infestation in sweet corn and 
heavy rainfall prior to the harvesting of many 
vegetables, she found, caused high bacteria 
counts. Blanching caused a reduction of more 
than 90 per cent in the number of bacteria on 
corn, green beans, and lima beans. 

After an examination of a number of samples 
of freshly cut, whole-grain corn, Highlands (7) 
reported that no thermophilic bacteria were 
found. 


Investigation of Spore Forms 
Procedure 


The present investigation was concerned 
with spore forms rather than with vegetative 
forms of bacteria, as they are more heat resis- 
tant and are of major importance in home can- 
ning. The experimental procedures were as 
follows: 

In most cases, four different samples of the 
vegetables were prepared: fresh, washed, 
washed and blanched, and fresh blanched. 
The fresh samples of the vegetables were cut or 
trimmed in the usual manner. The washed 
samples were washed thoroughly in cold run- 
ning tap water and cut or trimmed. The 
washed and blanched samples were washed 
thoroughly in cold running tap water, cut or 
trimmed, and blanched. The fresh blanched 
samples were cut or trimmed and blanched. 
The blanching was done in boiling water accord- 
ing to the time recommended by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (8). Throughout the 
investigation typical home-canning procedures 
were followed. 

For the bacteriological examination 100 
grams of the sample was transferred aseptically 
into a dilution bottle containing 100 ml of 
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sterile physiological saline. The bottle was 
shaken 100 times. A 15 ml amount of the 
original dilution was then transferred to a 
sterile, plugged test tube, held in boiling water 
for 10 minutes, and cooled immediately, to 
destroy the vegetative and less heat-resistant 
forms of bacteria. Serial dilutions of the 
original heat suspension were made and inocu- 
lated in the different media used. 

Quantitative counts of  spore-forming 
anaerobes by the dilution method were made in 
stratified liver broth tubes prepared as 
described by the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists (9). The tubes were in- 
cubated at 37° C (98.6° F). At the end of the 
incubation period the tubes were examined for 
evidence of growth and the presence of putre- 
factive anaerobes. Quantitative counts were 
also made in shake agar tubes as described by 
Miller, Garrett, and Prickett (/0), using a 
specially prepared pork extract medium. 

Thermophiles were determined by quantita- 
tive plating in Bacto-dextrose Tryptone Agar. 
The plates were incubated at 55° C (131° F) 
for 48 hours. 


Samples 


Most of the vegetables studied were picked 
from local gardens throughout the summer of 
1944. Some samples of asparagus, peas, and 
spinach were purchased from a local market 
but had been grown in the region. In many 
cases the same kind of vegetable was taken 
from the same garden on consecutive days. A 
record of weather conditions throughout the 
summer was kept in order to note any correla- 
tion of bacterial findings with the weather. 
Occasional lots of vegetables were held at room 
temperature and in a refrigerator in order to 
observe the effect of time and temperature 
during holding on their bacterial load. 

Ninety-one samples of vegetables were 
studied. These consisted of: asparagus, 5 
samples; beets, 6; beet greens, 7; broccoli, 2; 
carrots, 9; cauliflower, 1; corn, 24; green beans, 
13; lima beans, 4; New Zealand spinach, 3; 
peas, 3; shell beans, 1; spinach, 4; turnip 
greens, 1; and wax beans, 5. 
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Spoilage Bacteria in Home Canning 


Variation in Bacteria Found 


In the present investigation, and as has been 
reported by other workers, a wide variation was 
found in the number and types of bacteria 
present on fresh vegetables. No attempt is 
made to present all the data here. Instead, 
typical findings for spore-forming anaerobes 
on green beans and for thermophiles on corn 
are shown below: 

In ten samples of fresh green beans tested 
between June and August, 1944, the number of 
anaerobes per gram varied as follows: sample 
A, 30,000,000; sample B, 10,000,000; sample 
C, 2,400,000; sample D, 100,000; sample E, 
24,000; sample F, 10,000; sample G, 1,000; 
sample H, 100; sample I, 20; sample J, 10. 

In eight samples of fresh sweet corn tested 
between August and September, 1944, the 
number of thermophiles varied as follows: sam- 
ple A, 1,584,000; sample B, 28,000; sample C, 
20,000; sample D, 18,000; sample E, 4,000; 
sample F, 1,000; sample G, 2; sample H, 1. 

The same picture was observed in the other 
vegetables investigated. While the numbers 
of potential spoilage bacteria on most fresh 
vegetables are relatively low, large numbers of 
these organisms may be encountered. Because 
of this condition home-canning process times 
must be set up to take care of the occasional lot 
of vegetables with a heavy bacterial load as 
well as those containing but small numbers of 
heat-resistant organisms. 

This variation in bacterial content was noted 
even in samples of the same vegetable from the 
same garden on different days. One lot of a 
vegetable may be comparatively free from 
anaerobes and thermophiles on one day, but it 
does not follow that a second lot taken on the 
next day will also be uncontaminated. 


Putrefactive Anaerobes 


An interesting finding in this investigation 
was the absence of putrefactive anaerobes, 
which are a frequent cause of home-canning 
spoilage. This organism was found only twice, 
once in spinach and once in corn. In the case 
of spinach it was eliminated by blanching. 
This type of bacteria is very heat resistant and 
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requires a maximum process time for destruc- 
tion if it is present on vegetables. 

The small number of putrefactive anaerobes 
is important because it has been supposed that, 
as they are soil organisms, fresh vegetables 
must naturally be infected with them. There- 
fore, it would appear that the incidence of 
putrefactive anaerobes in the soil, at least in 
the area where the investigations were con- 
ducted, is much smaller than has _ been 
suspected. 

A fact in support of this theory is that in 
regions where the boiling water bath method of 
processing is commonly used there is relatively 
little spoilage in home-canned foods. If putre- 
factive anaerobes were commonly found on 
fresh vegetables, there would probably be much 
more spoilage of home-canned vegetables thus 
processed. Although these organisms are 
found in the soil their incidence apparently is 
small in some areas, and consequently they do 
not present as great a problem in home canning 
as has been supposed. However, as has been 
reported by Tischer and Esselen (//) and 
others, putrefactive anaerobes, when they are 
encountered, may have great heat resistance. 


Effect of Washing and Blanching 


Typical data obtained which show the effect 
of washing and blanching in reducing the num- 
bers of anaerobes and thermophiles on vege- 
tables are as follows: 

Washing and blanching asparagus affected 
the number of anaerobes per gram as follows: 
fresh, 220,000; washed, 216,000; washed and 
blanched, 5,400; fresh blanched, 38,000. 

Washing and blanching carrots affected the 
number of thermophiles per gram as follows: 
fresh, 40; washed, 4; washed and blanched, 2; 
and fresh blanched, 4. 

Both washing and blanching reduce the bac- 
terial load of vegetables, but in the case of the 
organisms studied this effect must be at- 
tributed to mechanical action rather than to 
any sterilizing effect of heat during blanching. 
Blanching alone was more effective than wash- 
ing alone. In home canning, apparently these 
two steps, especially blanching, are particularly 
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effective in reducing the numbers of potential 
spoilage bacteria on vegetables. 


Effect of Holding 


Results of holding or storing fresh vegetables 
for a few hours or overnight were too varied 
for conclusive evaluation. In general, the re- 
sults obtained are similar to those of Cameron 
(/) in that the numbers of spore-forming bac- 
teria did not tend to increase and in many cases 
decreased. However, when other factors such 
as quality and nutritive value are also con- 
sidered, the desirability of canning fresh 
vegetables as soon as possible should be 
stressed. When canning must be delayed, 
the vegetables should be stored at a low 
temperature. 


Effect of Weather 


No general correlation was found between 
the weather and the bacterial load on fresh 
vegetables. The wide variation observed in the 
numbers of bacteria on fresh vegetables was 
much greater than could be accounted for by 
the weather, except possibly in the case of green 
beans. With this product the trend was to- 
ward higher counts of thermophiles during 
warm humid intervals. 


Summary 


An investigation of the bacterial load on 
fresh vegetables indicates that potential home- 
canning spoilage bacteria such as spore-forming 
anaerobes and thermophiles are present in 
relatively small numbers except in occasional 
samples and that their number varies widely. 
Washing and blanching prior to canning ef- 
fectively reduce the bacterial content of 
vegetables. 

The incidence of putrefactive anaerobes en- 
countered was very low and may account for 
the fact that in some sections of the country 
the boiling water bath method of processing 
has been used successfully by many people. 
However, because of the wide variation in the 
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bacterial content of the soil and of vegetables 
grown in it, heat-resistant bacteria may be 
present at any time as a potential cause of 
spoilage unless process times which ensure their 
destruction are used. 

This investigation was confined to one area 
in Massachusetts, and the findings obtained are 
not necessarily representative of those which 
might be encountered in other areas, but it can 
be assumed on a basis of this work and that 
reported by other workers that in general the 
same trends would hold true elsewhere. 
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Food Purchasing as Affected by Consumer Education 


HAZEL KORY 


Dr. Kory introduced home economics into Brooklyn (New York) College in 
1931 and has taught there ever since, emphasizing consumer education. 
For seven summers she was in charge of a vacation playground and worked 
with a settlement on food habits of families of children playing there. 


NH OW effective is the consumer ed- 


ucation introduced into college classes dealing 
with food selection and preparation? When 
the students do the marketing for themselves 
and their families do they put into practice 
what they have “learned” in the classroom? 
Would improvement in nutritive content of 
their diets affect their cost? If so, how? 

These were the questions for which answers 
were sought through a controlled group ex- 
periment conducted at Brooklyn College in 
October and December of 1940 and in March 
and May of 1941. 

The study showed that the consumer educa- 
tion given in such classes does result in signifi- 
cant improvement in purchasing practices. 


Experimental and Control Groups 


Sixty students (sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors) in classes in food selection served as 
the experimental group in the fall; 51 more 
students, also of these ranks and also taking 
courses in foods, were in the experimental 
group in the spring term. In the control 
group in the fall were 48 students of the same 
ranks who were not registered in any home 
economics course at that time and who had 
taken no such course at the College previously; 
the spring control group had in it 51 such stu- 
dents, 

The mean average income of the families 
represented by these students was $3,209.10; 
the median income, $3,069. 

Experimental and control groups were set up 
in such a way as to ensure similarity of finan- 
cial status, religion, nationality, and factual 
knowledge of nutrition and food preparation. 


Purchasing and Recording 
During the experiment the students did the 
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food purchasing for their families or directed 
the purchasing. All foods purchased during 
the four-week periods of the experiment were 
recorded in terms of specified units and cost of 
each item. Inventories were also made of food 
on hand at the beginning and end of each ex- 
perimental period. Both oral and mimeo- 
graphed instructions were given for recording 
them. 

Additional mimeographed forms (listing the 
kinds and quantities of food required by family 
members according to their age, sex, and ac- 
tivity)' were distributed to the students in the 
experimental groups. From these forms, stu- 
dents calculated the quantities of food required 
by their own families. Then they kept records 
comparing the quantities of food needed per 
week with the quantities actually purchased. 
The investigator checked all records each week 
and indicated to the students deviations from 
the three standards. 

Throughout the experiment the instructor 
emphasized the importance of an adequate 
diet, the values of the protective foods, the 
importance of planning and budgeting, and 
efficient methods of food selection and 
preparation. 


Knowledge and Practice Compared 


Results obtained at the end of the study in- 
dicated, as would be expected, that the ex- 
perimental groups improved in factual knowl- 
edge more than the control groups did. 
Critical ratios of +3.43 for the fall experi- 
mental and control groups and +3.49 for the 
spring experimental and control groups in- 

1BurREAU OF HuMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
Economics. You can chart your own family food 
needs. Consumers Guide 6, No. 20 (Sept. 1940), 
pp. 12-13. 
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dicate that the differences were statistically 
significant. 

The average per cent of total income used 
for food at the beginning was 26.5; at the end 
of the study, 25.5. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index showed that the average retail 
cost of foods in New York City was higher 
during the last months of the study in both 
fall and spring; yet families in both the experi- 
mental and the control groups spent less during 
the last month than during the first month of 
the experimental periods (see the table just be- 
low). Questioning by the investigator led to 
the conclusion that the mere keeping of records 
of food expenditures had resulted in more 
economical food purchasing. Families in both 
experimental groups, however, used a smaller 
proportion of their income for food than did 
families in the corresponding control groups. 


Comparison of average monthly food expenditures per 

family with Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of average 

retail cost of all foods in New York City for the same 
months as the study 











AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT 
BY FAMILIES 
INDEX* aad 
Ti- 
Taun | Croum 
Fall 
Beginning......... 97.0 $58.94 | $58.56 
are 98.6 56.70 56.93 
Spring 
Beginning........ 99.8 55.96 54.68 
End.. 102.3 53.54 52.38 














* Aggregate costs of 54 foods in New York City, 
weighted to represent total purchases of families of 
wage earners and lower salaried workers, have been 
combined with the use of population weights. Costs 
for 1935-39 = 100. 


Measurements for Diet Adequacy 


Degree of improvement as evidenced by 
better spending habits was evaluated in terms 
of the progress made toward meeting the 
recommendations of Sherman, Gillett, and the 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. 

Sherman recommends that “whatever the 
level of expenditure, at least as much should be 
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spent for milk as for meats, poultry, and fish, 
and at least as much should be spent for fruits 
and vegetables as for meats, poultry, and fish.” 

Gillett recommends “spending one-fifth or 
less for meats, fish, and eggs; one-fifth or more 
for milk and milk products; one-fifth more or 
less for vegetables and fruit.” 
































Exeersmental Groue 
C) Beginning 
@@ End 
Meat 
MilK 
Fruits and 
Vegeta bles 
0 10 £0 3o 
Dellars 
Centrel Groupe 
Meat 
MAK 
Fruits and 
Vegetables 
0 10 20 30 
Dollars 


CHarT 1. AMOUNTS SPENT PER MONTH FOR 
MEAT, MILK, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AT THE BEGINNING AND AT THE END OF THE 
EXPERIMENT 


The U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics recommends specific quan- 
tities of food for one week for each member of 
the family according to age, sex, and activity. 
Quantities are listed in terms of number, weight 
(ounces), and liquid measurement (quarts). 
Requirements are listed for each of the 
following food groups: milk; potatoes and 
sweet potatoes; tomatoes, oranges, and grape- 
fruit; leafy, green, and yellow vegetables; dried 
peas, beans, nuts; dried fruit; other vegetables 
and fruit; eggs; lean meat, poultry, fish; flour, 
bread, cereals; sugars; butter and other fats. 


Changes in Food Expenditures 


Analysis of expenditures for food groups in- 
dicated that throughout the study all of the 
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Spoilage Bacteria in Home Canning 


families spent most for meat, least for milk, 
and an intermediate amount for fruits and 
vegetables. Families in the experimental 
groups showed progress toward meeting Sher- 
man’s recommendations, however, through 
spending more for milk and less for meats, 
whereas families in the control groups showed 
no such improvement (chart 1). Although 
emphasis was placed on spending as much for 
fruits and vegetables as for meat, little progress 
was made in this direction by any group. 


rimental 








Meat 
Milk 
ruits and 
eee ies 
° 10 20 30 40 
Per Cent 
Meat 
_ Pe 
rS5 an 
Veye ables 
10 20 30 
Per Cent 


CHART 2. PER CENT OF TotTat Foop Ex- 
PENDITURE USED FOR MEAT, MILK, FRUvuITS 
AND VEGETABLES AT THE BEGINNING AND 
AT THE END OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The changes in amounts spent were slight, 
but use of the ‘t’ test indicated that the 
decreases in amount spent for meat and the 
increases in amount spent for milk were highly 
significant, since changes were made in the 
right direction by a large number of the families 
in the experimental groups. 

Throughout the study, all groups spent more 
than the 20 per cent recommended by Gillett 
for meat, less than 20 per cent for milk, and 
about 20 per cent for fruits and vegetables 
(chart 2). Percentage expenditures for both 
experimental and control groups were very 
similar at the beginning of the study; at the 
end of the study, the experimental groups more 
closely approached the 20 per cent standards 
advocated by Gillett. 
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The changes were slight, but a large propor- 
tion of the families in the experimental groups 
changed in the right direction (chart 3). The 
critical ratios obtained definitely indicate that 
the proportion of families spending less for 
meat (fall groups, +4.63; spring groups, 
+2.04) and more for milk (fall groups, +2.47; 
spring groups, +2.61) was significantly greater 
in the experimental groups than in the control 
groups. 


Per Cent 


°o 







a@mm Experimental’ 
CS Centro! 





ecrease mer Cent 
pent for Meat 


Increase in Per Cent 
Spent for Mitk 


Encrease in Fer Cent 
ent for Fruitsand 
eqetapies 








Cuart 3. PER CENT OF FAMILIES CHANGING 
PER CENT SPENT FOR MEAT, MILK, FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES IN THE COURSE OF THE 
EXPERIMENT 


Food purchasing habits of families followed a 
definite food pattern (chart 4). At the end of 
the study a large proportion of the families 
met the BHNHE quantity or gross weight 
standards for tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit; 
lean meat, poultry, fish; eggs; and other vege- 
tables and fruits. The large proportion of 
families meeting the standard for citrus fruits 
and other vegetables and fruits was nu- 
tritionally commendable. However, many of 
the families consumed more than the recom- 
mended quantities of meat and eggs, a situation 
which was not so desirable nutritionally. A 
smaller proportion of the families met the 
BHNHE standards for the following food 
groups: milk; dried fruit; butter; dried peas, 
beans, nuts; sugars; flour, bread, and cereals. 
At the end of the study fewer families met the 
standards for these foods than for citrus fruits, 
meat, eggs, and other fruits and vegetables. 
It should be noted, however, that more families 
increased their consumption of these foods, 
although they did not improve enough to meet 
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the standards. The improvement found in 
milk consumption was particularly encouraging 
since so much emphasis had been placed upon 
the importance of milk and milk products in 
the diet by the investigator, who taught all the 
classes involved in the experiment. 
Per Cent 
© 20 40 60 8 100 


MB Meeting Standard 
(CO Making Pregress 





Tomatoes, oranges, qrarefralt 
Lean meat, Poultry, ¢ish 
Eqs 

Qther vecetables and fruits 


Mik 

Dried fruit 

Butter 

Dried Peas, beans, nuts 
Sugars 


Fiour, bread, cereals 


Other ats 
Potatoes, sweeb potatoes 
Leary, qreen, yellow veqetables 











Cuart 4. Per CENT OF FAMILIES IN FALL 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP WHICH MET OR 
MADE ProGREss TOWARD MEETING THE 
Gross WEIGHT STANDARD OF THE BUREAU 
OF HumMAN NUTRITION AND Home Eco- 
NOMICS 


A very small proportion of the families met 
the standards for other fats, for potatoes, and 
for leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. Few 
families met the standard for consumption of 
potatoes, one of the inexpensive foods of high 
nutritive value, but almost 60 per cent made 
progress toward meeting it. Only about 3 per 
cent of the families met the standard and only 
about 25 per cent made progress toward 
meeting the standards for leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables, despite their low cost and 
the emphasis placed upon the nutritive value 
of this food group. 

Different Criteria, Conflicting Conclusions 

The recommendations of Sherman and the 

quantity standard of the BHNHE led to some- 
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what different conclusions as to dietary ade- 
quacy. Although only 10 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in the fall experimental group at the end of 
the study spent as much for milk as for meat, 
53.3 per cent of those same families met or 
exceeded the gross weight standard for milk. 
Therefore, a family might measure up to the 
gross weight standard without meeting Sher- 
man’s recommendations. 

Moreover, although families in all groups 
spent 20 per cent of their food budget for fruits 
and vegetables, according to Gillett’s rule, they 
fell far below the BHNHE gross weight 
standard set for leafy, green, and yellow vege- 
tables, and for potatoes, dried legumes, and 
dried fruits, Thus, with the same amount of 
money, a better diet could have been obtained 
by making wiser choices within this food group. 

The gross weight standard is the most ac- 
curate guide, the investigator believes, since it 
takes into account the requirements of each 
member of the family according to his age, sex, 
and activity. Also, since relative prices of the 
various food groups change, it seems better to 
base a nutrition standard on quantity and 
quality of food rather than on money spent. 


Conclusions 


As was to be expected, it was easier to obtain 
improvement in factual knowledge than the 
application of this knowledge. Improvement 
in the nutritional status of the nation obviously 
can come only through teaching in such a way 
as to change behavior patterns. Teachers 
must help students see what specific changes 
are desirable in their own diets and show them 
how to make these changes. With the 
Brooklyn College group there was need for 
more emphasis on the nutritive values of green 
leafy vegetables, potatoes, dried legumes, dried 
fruit, and milk as well as on attractive and ac- 
ceptable ways of serving them. 

The teacher or the nutritionist may evoke 
interest in new foods through study of foods of 
different nations. It is important that she 
know the religious, national, community, and 
family customs of each group with which she is 
working. 
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de- While much of the food people eat is eaten The teacher of nutrition must do more than 
m- out of habit, interesting methods of preparation convey facts about nutritive values. She must 
l of may bring important changes in food habits. also stimulate in her students a desire for 
at, It is hardly necessary to point out that people permanently good food habits. She must 
or tend to eat what they enjoy eating and that know—and inform her students about—the 
ilk. this enjoyment can be enhanced by ingenuity variety of foods available within each food 
the and skill in preparation and service. The group, possible substitutes for each, and in- 
er- approach used in introducing new foods or teresting ways of preparing and presenting 
familiar foods in new dress determines in large these foods. She must see that her students 
1ps degree the reception of those foods. have experience in planning meals by the day 
lits Food tastes may be broadened also by and week and see that they check foods pur- 
1ey making eating a socialevent. Watchingothers chased with an accurate standard. 
ght eat a given food with relish and attaining a This type of training is needed as early in the 
ge- feeling of “group belongingness” are important. stage of habit formation as possible by all who 
ind The atmosphere at the table, pleasant sur- eat and prepare meals. Boys and girls and 
of roundings, and attractive service can contrib- young homemakers are most in need of such 
ned ute deep and genuine pleasure. training. The large proportion of families in 
up. The National Research Council’s Committee the USA who do not get good diets although 
ac- on Food Habits has stressed the importance they spend enough money to do so, presents a 
e it ef getting people to want what they need. tremendous challenge to home economists. 
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. In the January JOURNAL, page 22, we reported the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Utah as doing an excellent job of following up 
nie each graduate, seeing that she joins the AHEA and writing to the president 
the of the home economics association in the state where she goes to work to 
int tell her about the newcomer to the professional world. 
sly But it is the School of Home Economics at the Utah State Agricultural 
vay College which does that excellent job, and the letter quoted from was written 
ti by Mrs. Almeda Perry Brown, acting dean, on behalf of herself and Virginia 
ges Phillips, who is in charge of teacher education in the School of Home 
i Economics. 
Twenty-nine of last year’s graduating class of USAC came into the AHEA 
the , : : 
for under the new plan whereby graduating seniors, by paying $3 before they 
soins leave the campus, are given membership in both the AHEA and the home 
ied economics association of the state in which they are to locate. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





Remember that appealing bit of verse with which 
Mrs. Stephen G. Van Hoesen concluded her report 
on gardening therapy at Camp Kilmer? It was 
published in the February JourRNAL, page 75. At 
last we’ve learned its source: a 16-line poem, 
“Then Seek a Garden,” written by Edith Tatum, 
The Pines, Greenville, Alabama, and published 
first on August 13 in The New York Times, from 
which we have permission for its use. 


“Have You Come to Boise to Live? The Com- 
munity Offers You Its Services.” So reads the 
cover page of a little mimeographed booklet pre- 
pared by the Boise Association of Home Econo- 
mists. In its 12 pages the newcomer is given such 
information as where she can take the children for 
vaccinations and at what hours, when and where 
the homemakers’ clinics are at which she can get 
help with repairing or making clothes, what clubs 
and classes are available for different age groups, 
where the community cannery and the library 
are. An excellent service to newcomers—and 
effective publicity for home economics! 


“Children of Divorced Parents” is an absorbingly 
interesting issue of the Duke University School 
of Law quarterly, Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, well worth the dollar it costs. The three 
major questions with which the 11 chapters of 
this issue (Vol. X, No. 5) are concerned are: 
what is the law doing about problems of custody 
and maintenance; what are some of the other 
professions and groups interested in the general 
subject doing about the children; and what further 
light on the subject is available from other fields 
of law. 

James S. Plant contributed the section on “The 
Psychiatrist Views Children of Divorced Parents”; 
Kingsley Davis, “Sociological and Statistical 
Analysis”; and Jay L. Benedict, “Divorced Ser- 
vicemen’s Children and War Conditions.” 


What fungicide, added to the dubbing used in 
shoe dressing, will prevent reinfection with athlete’s 
foot and keep shoes from mildewing without 
toxic effects on the wearer of the shoes or harm 
to the leather? That is one of the questions, 
posed by the armed services, for which the 
BHNHE is trying to find the answer. 











The annual “Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, 1944’’ submitted 
by Hazel K. Stiebeling tells about interesting and 
important investigations being conducted by the 
BHNHE. You can get a copy of the 12-page, 
5-cent report from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


“1945 Pamphlet Listing’’ tells what inexpensive 
materials, most of them costing 5 to 25 cents, 
are distributed by The Association for Family 
Living, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Marital relations, sex education, habit training, 
recreation, are among the areas covered. 


Want to see what the Council of State 
Governments is suggesting as legislation for man- 
datory enrichment of white flour and bread? 
You can get it free by writing the Council at 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. Though it 
aims at achieving the same objectives as the bill 
drafted by the National Research Council, it 
differs from it in “certain technical aspects.” 


The 1945 revision of the Weston-Levine Vitamin 
Chart is now available. Order from Dr. Roe 
E. Remington, 69 Atlantic Coastal Highway, 
Charleston 50, S.C. Ten cents each; 12 for $1. 


“Small Farm and Big Farm” is an arresting 32- 
page, 10-cent pamphlet which opens with a report 
on a BAE study of two communities in California 
identical in soils, crops, strategic location—but 
the average farm in one area was 497 acres and its 
average yearly production, $18,000; in the other 
average acreage was 57 acres, average annual 
income $3,300. The population was about the 
same—6,300 and 7,800. 

But the large-farm community had no paved 
streets or sidewalks, one weak newspaper, one 
grammar school and no high school, no fraternal 
or women’s clubs, poor houses crowded onto small 
lots, and fairly serious juvenile delinquency; where- 
as the small farm community had paved streets 
and sidewalks, two newspapers (one a real force), 
four grammar schools and one high school, seven 
fraternal and women’s clubs, modest but generally 
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From the Editor's Basket 


adequate houses with lawns and trees, and prac- 
tically no juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. McWilliams concludes that “What is im- 
portant is not the size of the farm, but what hap- 
pens to the people who work the land,” that there 
is a place for both large-scale industrial farms and 
family-sized farms, and even semisubsistence 
farms, and that “our chief aim should be main- 
taining democracy in agriculture.” 

Any home economist interested in rural life 
would find this pamphlet worth reading ... and 
publicizing. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


“‘War Where You Live” is a 6-minute 1-reeler, 
which rents at $1.50 and presents dramatically 
our housing situation. Suitable for every age 
group, it can be used to open a forum or lecture 
on housing. It is based upon the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s new research survey “American Hous- 
ing.” Available from the Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Both home owning and home renting cost too 
much considering that this is a technological age. 
“Housing Costs: Where the Housing Dollar Goes,” 
a 48-page, 10-cent pamphlet of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, analyzes the relative significance of the 
major items of cost involved in building, maintain- 
ing, and owning the single-family house, and points 
out the need for devising more efficient building 
methods. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Stabilizing the Construction Industry,” a 
25-cent pamphlet, takes up the problem of reducing 
costs of home ownership from a somewhat different 
angle. It was written by Miles L. Colean, well- 
known authority on private and public construc- 
tion, for the National Planning Association, 800 
Twenty-first St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“The Consumer in the Postwar Economy” is a 
15-cent, 54-page pamphlet written by Caroline 
Ware and published by the American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington 6,D.C. Its aim is “to help consumer 
groups and individuals to understand the funda- 
mental issues which they will face after the war and 
develop programs and policies on the basis of which 
they may act constructively.” Each section 
concludes with discussion questions and a list of 
publications for further reading. 
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“Grade labeling, not long ago, was only a gleam 
in the eye of home economists. Today it has 
become an endemic high blood pressure among 
businessmen, advertisers and newspaper publish- 
ers,” asserted Donald Montgomery in a symposium 
organized by the textile section of the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., 291 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y., last November. The papers of the five 
speakers—Polly Gade, Edward H. Gardner, 
Barbara Daly Anderson, A. S. Stevens, and Mr. 
Montgomery—are collected into a 28-page booklet 
“Symposium: Grade Labeling” being distributed 
free by the Board of Trade. 


Education for the children of Farmville and 
American City is graphically pictured in “Planning 
for American Youth: An Educational Program for 
Youth of Secondary-School Age,” an attractive, 
readable pamphlet, published by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6,D.C. It’s not 
Utopian, the writers insist. “Your community, 
your entire state. ..can have schools as good as, 
or better than, the schools described in this book 
as soon as you and enough other Americans demand 
them, and do your own special but essential 
part in bringing them into existence.” 

There’s real inspiration in it, both for teachers 
and for “town fathers.” Cost, 25 cents. 


To help teachers organize classwork on the basis 
of individual problems which involve the consulta- 
tion of diverse sources for material and give pupils 
a feeling of definite accomplishment, Edris L. 
Butler and Laura Patton have prepared a four- 
part “Activity Program in Homemaking”—You 
and Your Home, Your Daily Food, Your Health, 
and Your Wardrobe, each between 27 and 32 
pages. Cost, 20 cents each. Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria 3, Illinois. 


“Home Problems of Employed Women: What 
Can Home Economics Do to Help?” is a mimeo- 
graphed report of a conference on that subject held 
last summer at Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins. Conference leaders were Augusta H. 
Clawson, U. S. Office of Education; Elizabeth 
Riner, Omaha; Kate W. Kinyon, Denver; and 
Maude Williamson, Colorado State College. Oth- 
ers may wish to hold similar conferences next 
summer. Copies of the report may be obtained 
free from Miss Williamson. 








Assoczation Business... 














Extension Service Department 


How extension workers can assist families in 
war and postwar adjustments.... Best ways to 
train extension workers, preservice and inservice. 
..- Legislation—what we need in these times. 
... Making homes safe.... Ways to correlate 
teaching methods as applied to clothing. These 
are the high lights of the program for 1945 as 
adopted by the extension service department of the 
AHEA at the annual meeting held in Chicago last 
June. 

Chairmen of the five committees appointed to 
carry out the program are progressing with their 
assignments. 


Family Needs, Extension Training 


Each member of the committee on the needs of 
families in war and postwar adjustments is collect- 
ing materials dealing with a specific area: Mrs. 
Marion T. McDowell, young children; Margaret 
Wylie, the school age; Ruth Russell, the teen age; 
Ethel Saxton, servicemen and servicewomen; 
Helen Mahrle, homemakers; Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde, 
young married couples; and Jean Warren, older 
family members. Some have local people assisting 
them. Their suggestions as to ways that the ex- 
tension service can help families will be reported in 
the September JouRNAL or will be sent to state 
home demonstration leaders. 

A second committee is studying needs and re- 
sources for the preservice and inservice training 
of extension workers. It sent a questionnaire to 
state home demonstration leaders to get more in- 
formation on such training and has relayed a sum- 
mary of studies concerned with training problems 
to the chairmen of subcommittees who are also on 
the central committee: Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken 
Burns, preservice training; Beatrice Billings, in- 
duction training; May Cresswell, inservice train- 
ing; Minnie Price, liaison member, apprentice 
training. Gladys Gallup is chairman of the cen- 
tral committee, and Mary L. Collings, co- chairman. 

The home safety committee reports that 15 
states had an active home safety program during 
1943-44 and either appointed a state safety chair- 
man or a representative to further this work. 
Samples of materia] used with success by the home 


economics extension service of the University of 
Illinois were sent to state presidents having no 
state home safety representative and to the home 
safety representatives in the 15 states. 

When the home safety committee met last June 
with state representatives plans for organization 
of a state committee, use of check lists, publicity in 
news letters, radio publicity, and safety exhibits 
at state meetings were outlined. 


To Reduce Death Rate from Falls 


The committee met in Washington, D. C., in 
November and urged emphasis on prevention of 
falls, cause of half of all accidental deaths in Ameri- 
can homes. In December the committee wrote 
to home management extension specialists in each 
state, asking them to include home safety in their 
project work and to emphasize prevention of falls. 
It expects to send a monthly home safety letter 
to each specialist, showing how materials—posters, 
leaflets, check lists, plays, charts, movies—can help 
emphasize home safety educational work. 

The report of Gladys J. Ward, chairman, on the 
“National Safety Congress” in the JouRNAL for 
March 1944 and her attendance at the National 
Safety Congress last October as the representative 
of the AHEA indicate some phases of her ac- 
tivities. 


Clothing Teaching Methods, Legislation 


The committee on correlation of clothing teach- 
ing methods—of which Edna Gray is chairman—is 
completing its organization. 

The committee on legislation—Marion Butters, 
chairman—is watching all legislation of interest to 
home economists and will function whenever 
needed. 

The extension service department of the AHEA 
has striven toward 100 per cent membership of 
extension personnel in the AHEA. Though this 
has never been achieved, a consistent high record 
has been maintained. 

Your chairman welcomes suggestions for further 
development of the work of your department.— 
Juiia E. BREKKE, Chairman. 
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Association Business 


Home Economics in Business 


Department activities this year have evolved 
from objectives incorporated in the program of 
work presented at the June 1944 meeting and may 
be grouped under the headings of participating in 
wartime programs, building public acceptance of 
home economics, carrying on vocational guidance, 
and keeping informed. 

The national paper conservation, home safety, 
and nutrition programs have had group and indi- 
vidual support. The need for greater conserva- 
tion of paper was stressed early in thefall. Local 
groups entertained speakers on the subject and 
then passed on the information obtained in talks 
and writings for the public. 


Wartime Activities 


Other wartime activities included sending 
Christmas boxes to all business home economists 
on overseas duty. The Chicago group presented 
the Gardiner General Hospital with a portable 
electric phonograph and four albums of records. 
The California Bay section made Christmas tray 
favors for military hospitals. Several groups have 
been active in hostessing Sunday morning break- 
fasts in USO stations. 

In September, the “better nutrition month,” 
the Los Angeles group helped promote better 
eating habits by holding “better breakfast, better 
lunch, better dinner” weeks. Members manned 
information booths in food stores, wrote radio 
scripts and newspaper releases, and served as 
volunteers in the speaker’s bureau. 

Pittsburgh home economists in business worked 
on the “fight food waste” project. They obtained 
co-operation of food store managers and arranged 
displays of posters and distribution of 20,000 gov- 
ernment leaflets. Radio programs and newspaper 
columns helped carry the message. 

The HEIB’s year-round nutrition program is 
conducted through a national chairman, a small 
planning committee, and local chairmen, who keep 
the membership informed on current material 
and events and advise as to opportunities for par- 
ticipating in local programs. 

Building public acceptance of home economics 
has been advanced in several ways. The New 
York group sponsored a series of weekly lectures 
on homemaking for SPARS. Talks were on such 
subjects as home decorating, budgeting, care of 
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clothing, nutrition, marketing and meal planning, 
basic cooking information. 

The Philadelphia group held classes in home 
economics for the blind. At each session, two 
members directed the class step by step through 
the preparation of one product. Members of the 
Kansas City group, working with the city home 
economics association, backed a petition for the 
reinstatement of home economics in the curriculum 
of the University of Kansas City. 

Rapid expansion of the business home economics 
field has stimulated the work of the vocational 
guidance committee. The committee advises 
students wishing to enter the business field’ and 
faculty members training them. Field days and 
talks to home economics classes give a panoramic 
view of the work and its requirements. Consulta- 
tion with business home economists is arranged by 
committees of local groups to give individual help 
needed. New York, Chicago, and St. Louis have 
large committees serving and many interested 
students registered. 

New York has added a six months’ guidance 
service for girls after they are placed in their new 
positions. The committee makes the appoint- 
ments with women who have been successful in 
their particular lines of work. For further descrip- 
tion of field days, see page 199. 


Textiles, Housing, Membership... 


Proper selection and care of textiles and clothing 
have also been emphasized this year. In the 
field of equipment, a time and motion study was 
outlined at the beginning of the year and is under 
way in several localities. The Washington group 
co-operated with the Home Planning Institute of 
the Washington Building Congress in a series of 
twelve weekly meetings covering the home from 
“garden to attic.” 

Promotion of membership has been a major 
objective of the department throughout the year. 
The “orphan group” alone reports an increase 
of 68 per cent since June 1944, 

Thus it has been a very busy year for the home 
economists in business, as for everyone else. We 
are all aware of the challenge facing home eco- 
nomics and of the need for furthering our pro- 
fession and its teachings. All are working to that 
end.—HELEN ROBERTSON, Chairman. 
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Candidates for AHEA Offices 


The nominating committee here presents 
the slate of candidates from which the Council 
of the AHEA is to elect three officers and five 
members of a nominating committee. Rank- 
and-file members should let the state president 
and councilor know their wishes at once as to 
these officers. The Council’s ballots are due 
at headquarters May 15. 


President 


KATHARINE ANSLEY ALDERMAN—Homemaker, wife 
of a U. of Minn. professor, mother of a 15-year-old 
daughter. MS, U. of Chicago. Formerly in 
inst. mgt. & foods work, Oreg. State Coll., Purdue 
U.; U. of Minn., U. of IIl.; director of emergency 
school lunch, D.C. AHEA experience: exec. secy., 
treas.; now legislative com. member. 


Lucite W. Reynotps—Field agent, eastern states, 
Extension Service, USDA. PhD, U. of Chicago. 
Formerly Mont. HDA, state HDA leader, Mass.; 
field ed., Farmer’s Wife. Taught family economics, 
Oreg. State Coll., summer sessions at U. of Mo. & 
U. of Wisc.; Farm Security Admin.; Farm Credit 
Admin. AHEA: onetime chairman, extension dept. 
& fam. econ. div.; former vice-pres. 


Vice-President 


KATHERINE BAKER—City superv. of home economics, 
dir. of school lunches, and dir. of evening school 
classes for women, Medford, Mass. M Ed, Boston 
U. Member, Pres. Hoover’s White House Con- 
ferences, 1930, 1932. Formerly councilor and pres., 
Mass. HEA and New Eng. HEA. 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER—Head, home economics ed. 
dept., Iowa State Coll. MA, Columbia U. For- 
merly city superv., Duluth; teacher trainer, U. of 
Minn. and Mont. State Coil. Head of home 
economics dept., Montana State Coll. Regional 
agent, then chief, home economics ed., U. S. Office 
of Education. Pres., Phi Upsilon Omicron. Home 


economics vice-pres. AVA. AHEA: chairman 
JouRNAL advisory board. 
Secretary 


OLGA BrucHer—Head of dept. of home economics, 
R. I. State Coll. MS, Columbia U. Formerly 
with Frigidaire Corp., Dayton. Taught Oreg. 
State Coll., Cornell U. Former pres., New York 
HEA. AHEA: former chairman, student club dept. 


MINNIE Price—State HDA leader, Ohio. MA, 
Columbia U. Formerly county HDA, Mass.; 
city superv. and teacher in Oreg.; member Ohio 
HEA council; past chairman, Ohio nutrition com. 
AHEA: member various committees. 
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Nominating Committee 


Rut Bonpe—Dir. of home economics, Northwestern 
U. MS, Iowa State Coll. Author, Management 
in Daily Living. Formerly taught home mgt., Iowa 
State Coll., The Penn. State Coll., Macalester Coll. 
AHEA: member consumer interests com. 


E.LoisE DAvison—Dir. of New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute. MS, Iowa State Coll. Formerly 
taught Iowa State Coll.; in Ohio Extension Service; 
consultant, Natl. Elec. Light Assn.; adviser, Natl. 
Elec. Home & Farm Authority of TVA. AHEA: 
chairman legislative com.; on BHNHE com. 


ETHELWYN Dopson—Extension specialist in clothing, 
Calif. BS, Carnegie Tech. Formerly fellow, 
U. S. Testing Co.; teacher, Pittsburgh and Des 
Moines, Iowa State Coll. Former secy.-treas., 
pres. Calif. HEA. AHEA: former chairman, div. 
of textiles and clothing. 


Marie Dye—Dean of home economics, Mich. State 
Coll. PhD, U. of Chicago. Former research fel- 
low, Nelson Morris Inst. of Med. Research. Former 
pres. Mich. HEA, Omicron Nu. AHEA: secy., 
then treas. 


KaTE Krnyon—Dir. of home economics, Denver Pub. 
Schools. MA, Columbia U. With L. Thomas 
Hopkins of Teachers Coll., Columbia U., co-author of 
3 high school texts. Formerly taught at Colo. 
State Coll. Member 1941 Yearbook Commission of 
AASA and of Nat’! Commission for Cooperative Cur- 
ric. Planning. Former pres., Colo. HEA. AHEA: 
former vice-pres., treas., member JOURNAL advisory 


bd. 


HELEN Stacey—Consultant in nutrition, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. MA, Columbia U. Formerly 
nutritionist with Am. Red Cross; initiated nutrition 
service in Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. and in Henry St. 
Visiting Nurse Service. AHEA: helped organize 
social welfare & public health dept. and served as 
its secretary and chairman; former adviser to head- 
quarters staff. 


Mary Witson—Head of dept. of home economics, 
Miss. State Coll. for Women. MS, U. of Chicago. 
Formerly head of home economics dept., Hines Jr. 
Coll.; asst. state superv. of home economics ed., 
teacher summers U. of Md., U. of Utah, and Miss. 
Southern Coll. Former pres., Miss. HEA. AHEA: 
on membership standards com. 


ExLpaA Ross (chairman) 


Dorotuy Dicxins Mrs. Etnet Austin MARTIN 
Day MONROE Mrs. BeEssrE Brooxs WEST 
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New Books... 





Mental Hygiene. By Davin B. Kiem. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1944, 498 pp., 
$2.80. 

With remarkable ease Dr. Klein covers every 
possible aspect of mental hygiene. His introduc- 
tion is a lucid exposition of the broad scope of 
psychology, sociology, and medicine, as applied to 
better living. 

Part two is a practical discussion of the varieties 
of mental illness. Particularly good is his discus- 
sion of the physical conditions, such as brain 
tumor, hardening of the arteries, epilepsy, which 
produce alterations in behavior. 

It is heartening to note that in his discussion of 
the functional and purely psychological disturb- 
ances, he is mot caught in the error of classification. 
So many texts dwell at length on “claustrophobia” 
or “paranoia vera” or “psychasthenia” as terms. 
Dr. Klein is concerned with the fundamental 
mechanisms of disturbance of behavior rather 
than with definitions. 

The third part is a well-organized presentation 
of what can be done to prevent mental disease. 
His discussion of prevention of the physical con- 
ditions, as syphilis and epilepsy, from the public 
health, the medical, the psychological, and the 
sociological points of view is excellent. The sec- 
tion on prevention of functional and psychological 
disturbances is clear, precise, and not overly 
optimistic. His healthy skepticism and caution 
are invigorating in this day of exorbitant claims 
and distorted, wishful thinking. 

The last part of the text deals with the “meliora- 
tive’ aspects of mental hygiene. In discussing 
what can be done about the present situation, he 
emphasizes home relationships and attitudes to- 
ward children. He has an excellent chapter on the 
dynamics of conscience, which is far more practical 
and down to earth than would be expected with so 
difficult a topic. 

Another chapter, “Coping with Reality,” deals 
at length with prejudices, fantasy, and sane human 
relationships. He closes with a brief discussion of 
the role of religion in mental hygiene, which will 
be acceptable to both the moral folk and the 
amoral clan. 

Dr. Klein’s book is comprehensive and well or- 
ganized, lively in style, and dynamic in content. 
One might disagree with a few points in his inter- 
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pretation, but all in all his facts are solid and his 
presentation justifies reading both by the laity 
and by the professional who wishes to bring himself 
up to date.—C. R. HEADLEE, M.D., St. Elizabeth’s 
(Psychiatric) Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Life Insurance in the United States. 
By Matvin E. Davis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944, 399 pp., $2.75. 
The individual buyer of insurance and the stu- 

dent of business or family economics will be inter- 

ested in this book. In general, it is too technical 
for high school use except for chapters on “The 

Provisions of the Policy” and “Family Insurance 

Programs.” 

Selling, cost, and actuarial considerations are 
interestingly and frankly dealt with in Parts III, 
IV, and V, which also take up government regula- 
tion of insurance. Knowledge of the role of in- 
dustrial insurance among insurance plans is a 
prerequisite to reading this specialized text. 

Written by an associate actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the book con- 
tains only a reasonable amount of defensive propa- 
ganda, particularly in view of the fact that to some 
extent it constitutes a reply to contemporary 
criticism. 

Mr. Davis shows that his company and two 
other large companies have tried from time to 
time to alter the industrial insurance situation to 
affect the policyholder favorably. He makes few 
representations about the 98 smaller companies 
whose practices differ in many respects from those 
of the leading underwriters in the field. 

Major recent changes effected by law or associa- 
tion agreement are set forth rather fully. In 
fact, some of the improvements will not go into 
effect for several years —Letia M. Easson, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (US). 


Education for Installment Buying. By ADRIAN 
RONDILEAU. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944, 70 pp., $1.85. 

The author states in his opening sentence that 
“The study was undertaken to develop principles 
and techniques of education for installment buying 
which would be based primarily on a thorough, 
objective analysis of consumers’ installment buy- 
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ing knowledge and practices.” But the study— 
comprised mainly of interviews with 539 persons in 
a small city and an installment selling test given 
to 129 freshman college students—developed 
neither principles nor techniques. 

The summary of results reveals nothing which 
anyone who has taught high school or college 
students or adults does not already know: that 
consumers do not read or understand their install- 
ment contracts, do not know how much interest 
they pay or how to compute it, and do not consider 
other methods of satisfying their needs. 

Likewise the sketchy recommendations for edu- 
cational procedures neither set forth anything 
new nor raise any new problems. 

The field of education for installment buying is 
extremely important and will be increasingly so 
after the war. We greatly need concrete facts 
concerning consumers’ habits of using it and 
their information about it. Certainly any con- 
tribution as to methods of improving their habits 
and increasing their information would be very 
valuable. This study, therefore, is a great disap- 
pointment in that it contributes nothing to either 
of these needs.—Jessre V. Cores, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Light, Vision and Seeing. By MATTHEW 
LucxiesH. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1944, 323 pp., $4.50. 

The discussion is largely limited to conditions 
necessary for quick, safe, and easy seeing about 
which something can be done. 

According to the author, visibility of an object 
depends upon four factors: (1) size, (2) brightness 
contrast between the object and its background, 
(3) over-all brightness of the entire surface, and 
(4) time allowed for seeing. A chapter is devoted 
to each of these points. 

The limitations of the test charts commonly 
used by ophthalmologists in determining visual 
acuity are pointed out, and the need for more 
“seeing specialists” stressed. 

Throughout the book the writer emphasizes the 
fact that seeing is an activity of the entire human 
being. Since such a large percentage of human 
energy is used in seeing, conservation of eyesight 
also conserves other human resources, which de- 
termine the life span of workers, both inside and 
outside the home, and outweigh in value lesser 
considerations of efficiency and speed of per- 
formance. 

Much of the material is not new, but information 
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is presented for the most part in nontechnical, 
easily understood form. Use of the visibility 
meter is discussed at some length. 

References to source material are appended. 
One interesting feature is a list of questions often 
asked the author, with brief, simple answers.— 
Louise J. Peet, Jowa State College. 


Health for the Having. By Wituram R. P. 
Emerson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944, 146 pp., $1.75. 

The author presents in popular and readable 
style a workable guide for a well-rounded physical 
fitness program. Its challenging chapter head- 
ings, interesting case histories, and practical “‘ques- 
tions most frequently asked” not only arouse 
interest in the subject but also stimulate the 
reader to further study. Although the material 
included is neither new nor startling, the natural 
sequel to the few hours of time spent in reading it 
may well be years of healthy living. 

To the nutritionist, certain phases of health 
seem inadequately treated and others unduly em- 
phasized. No reference is made to some of the 
more recent advances, such as bread enrichment 
and margarine fortification. The table of food 
values in the appendix relates to calories only. 
In this age when so much valuable information on 
vitamins and minerals is available it seems un- 
fortunate to stress weight and calories to such an 
extent that other factors seem a minor concern.— 
MarGaret S. CHANEY, Connecticut College. 


Complete Book of Home Canning. By DEMETRIA 
M. Taytor. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., 1943, 164 pp., $1. 

This well-written, effectively illustrated book 
gives detailed directions for the home preservation 
of foods, including dehydration, freezing, pickling, 
the making of jams, jellies, and preserves, as well 
as canning. 

The canning of acid foods by hot pack, open 
kettle, and oven methods is thoroughly described, 
as are pressure cooker methods for nonacid foods. 
“Unless you own a steam pressure canner or can 
borrow or rent one, do not attempt to can non- 
acid vegetables,” the author warns. ‘Never at- 
tempt to can flesh products of any kind unless you 
have a steam pressure canner.” 

The section on dehydrating foods gives adequate 
general directions for temperatures, storage, con- 
tainers, and cooking as well as directions for many 
individual fruits and vegetables. 
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New Books 


The short section on sharp freezing makes a 
valuable supplement to directions usually given at 
the locker plant. Meat freezing is not discussed, 
however. 

Many mouth-watering pickles and relishes are 
described and some unusual recipes, as for cran- 
berry ketchup and oil pickles, are given. Instruc- 
tions for jellies, jams, and preserves are complete, 
with directions for use of liquid and dry pectin, 
and no pectin. 

The beginner in home food preservation would 
be grateful for the clear directions of the book, 
while the more experienced would find new 
ideas with which to enhance her reputation.— 
CHARLOTTE SPENCER HurRLEY, Montoursville, Pa. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education. Edited by 
Harry N. Rivirw and HERBERT SCHUELER. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1943, 
902 pp., $10. 

The editors’ aim in preparing this volume was 
to help the student of education as well as teachers, 
administrators, and other interested persons “‘to 
find clear and concise explanations of the basic 
terms, ideas, and movements of modern education.” 

The only home economics educator among the 
183 contributors listed is Frances L. Swain, but 
many of the other names are well known to home 
economists and many of them have had profound 
influence upon home economics education, as for 
example Boyd H. Bode, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Ruth Strang, Ralph 
W. Tyler. 

A useful addition to a reference shelf.—H. P. H. 


Elena’s Famous Mexican and Spanish Recipes. 
By ELena Zetayeta. San Francisco: Dett- 
ners Printing House, Inc., 1944, 127 pp., $1.25. 
Between the colorful covers of this little book 

is a collection of authentic Mexican recipes—for 

soups, salads, and desserts as well as for the better- 
known tortillas, tamales, and meat dishes. 

The reader is first introduced to the author. 
Born in Mexico, of Spanish parentage, she owned 
and managed an attractive California restaurant 
until she became blind 10 years ago. In part be- 
cause Lou Richardson, well-known business home 
economist, helped her with the book, Elena has 
arranged that any home economics group selling it 
gets 50 cents from each sale. (See page 18 of the 
ad section of the March JourNAL.) 

The book shows excellent organization and pres- 
entation of material, attractive illustrations, and 
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a humorous touch contributed by quotations of 
culinary proverbs. The chapters of recipes are 
interspersed with menus which enable the hostess 
desiring to serve a meal in true Mexican fashion 
to use characteristic combinations of foods. 

Some of the most intriguing recipes require 
native seasonings obtainable only from Mexican 
stores, but there are a sufficient number of recipes 
which do not depend on these unusual Mexican 
foods to challenge the hostess with a flair for such 
cookery. Onion, garlic, green pepper, and tomato 
sauce used occasionally in American stews and 
casserole dishes are rule-of-thumb requirements in 
Elena’s recipes. 

Most of the recipes are easy on the food budget 
and help stretch ration points, although they re- 
quire considerable time for preparation.—Mary 
E. KirKPaTRICK, Bureau of Human Nutrilion 
and Home Economics. 


Serve It Buffet. By FLORENCE BROBECK. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1944, 
288 pp., $2. 

In these servant-less days, every meal of the day 
can be advantageously, and gayly, served buffet 
style, contends the author. And that goes both 
for family meals and for guest affairs. Recipes 
and menus are offered for both simple and 
ambitious affairs.—H. P. H. 


200 Dishes For Men to Cook. By Artuur H. 
Devute. New York: M. Barrow & Company, 
Inc., 1944, 254 pp., $2. 

Another of those books designed to help men 
carry out their suppressed desire to show “the 
little woman” what men—and particularly one 
man—could do if given half a chance.—H. P. H. 


Enjoy Your House Plants. By Dororny H. 
Jenkins and HELEN VAN Pett Witson. New 
York: M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 1944, 238 pp., 
$2.50. 

“Take a bright and pleasant window, design it 
for the display and contentment of plants, arrange 
therein a seasonal series of color schemes to match 
or complement the colors of a room, apply the rules 
of emphasis and succession so effective in the 
garden out of doors and then something definitely 
ornamental will emerge.” So promise the two 
authors of this little book, which gives aid in select- 
ing the plants, eliminating pests, and handling 
the other problems of indoor flower gardens. 
—H. P. H. 








Abstracts... 





CONSUMER PROBLEMS 











Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Why these abstracts are timely: What hap- 
pened to income and consumption in 1944, 
what economists and business analysts see 
ahead, the continuation of price and credit con- 
trols while production “catches up”—articles 
on these topics are important now since gov- 
ernment policies and programs are still in the 
making and informed consumers can act to 
protect their interests. The two volumes in 
the series of reports by the Federal Trade 
Commission on prewar methods and cost of 
distribution provide teachers of consumer 
buying with excellent basic data on adver- 
tising costs and indicate strong and weak fea- 
tures of procedures prevalent in marketing and 
production just before the war. 


Consumer Education Service. Series 9, No. 4 
(Dec. 1944-Jan. 1945). 

The future is already here, B. AMIDON. 
Graphic 34, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 6-7. 
What lies ahead for families during 1945 and 

reconversion—the economic situation with its po- 

tentialities for inflation or depression and the 
probabilities of changes in our ways of spending— 
is the subject of this entire issue of the Consumer 

Education Service. Data and charts were as- 

sembled from reports of the OPA, the Department 

of Commerce, and the Annual Outlook Conference 
of the USDA. 

“The future is already here” and the telescoping 
of years of scientific progress into a relatively short 
period has multiplied our unsolved economic prob- 
lems. What, for example, would continued use of 
synthetic rubber (present output of which now 
exceeds prewar imports of the natural) mean to 
our supplies of petroleum? To shipping? To 
planters and plantation workers in the Far East? 

The electronic range may bring improved ways 
of cooking as application of electronics to produc- 
tion has brought improvements. But what about 
the displacement of labor by this new force? 
Advances in drugs and in medical techniques can 


Survey 


make us healthier; but do we know how to dis- 
tribute these benefits to all? Can advances in 
technology be used to make men happier, more 
secure? 


The year 1944. Survey of Current Bus. 24, No. 12 
(Dec. 1944), pp. 2+4. 

Classification of consumer expenditures by in- 
come-elasticity, L. J. PAraptso. Survey of 
Current Bus. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 7-10. 

Retail sales and consumer incomes, L. J. 
PARADISO. Survey of Current Bus. 24, No. 10 
(Oct. 1944), pp. 5-14. 

In 1944, income payments to individuals reached 
the all-time high of 155 billion dollars, according to 
estimates of the Department of Commerce. After 
paying income taxes, consumers used their 130 
billions of “disposable” income thus: savings, 
$33.5 billion; durable goods, $6.3 billion; non- 
durable goods, $59.6 billion; services, $30.6 billion. 
Total expenditures for goods and services were 
$21.9 billion more than in 1941—an increase due 
largely to price rises. But allowing for higher 
prices, the Department concludes that living levels 
for the country as a whole have not declined since 
war began, despite our amazing war production. 
Consumers have suffered inconveniences, not 
hardships. 

Retail sales provide additional support for this 
conclusion. They also broke all previous records 
in ’44, reaching $67 billion, about $510 per person 
compared with $430 per person in 1941. Total 
quantities of goods sold in *41 may have been 
somewhat greater, since prices were lower than in 
44. But the civilian consumer group is now 
smaller, hence quantities per person probably were 
about the same in the two years. 

What will happen in 1945? Will there bea shift 
in the division of consumer expenditures between 
durable and nondurable goods if income declines? 
In prewar periods, a decline in income brought an 
even greater decline, relatively, in outlays for 
durable goods. Pent-up demand for furnishings 
and equipment probably will mean that sales of 
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Abstracts—Consumer Problems 


some durables will rise in *45 if goods can be 
produced. 

More useful than the durable-nondurable classi- 
fication for forecasting consumer expenditures is 
Mr. Paradiso’s classification of 174 commodities 
and services according to their sensitivity to in- 
come change as shown by consumers’ outlays in 
1929-40. Those relatively insensitive (expendi- 
tures changing 8 per cent or less with a 10 per cent 
change in income) are in Group 1; those somewhat 
sensitive (changing 8 to 12 per cent) are in Group 
2; the most sensitive (changing 12 per cent or more) 
in Group 3. Within a broad category, as reading 
matter, different items show different degrees of 
sensitivity. A rise or fall in income will affect 
consumers’ outlays for books (Group 2) much 
more than their outlays for newspapers (Group 1). 
Similarly, outlays for the theater and opera (Group 
3) will be affected more than outlays for movies 
(Group 1); outlays for clothing (other than shoes) 
more than outlays for shoes. 

After the transition to peace, will the ratio of 
savings to income decline to prewar levels or drop 
even further? The twenty years after World War 
I (1921-40) showed a lower level of savings than 
the decade 1910-20—9 per cent of average annual 
disposable income as compared with 16 per cent. 
Use of wartime savings and widespread increase in 
auto ownership were important factors in the rise 
in the level of spending. Would a similar rise be 
promoted when this war ends if lower-cost hous- 
ing and autos were produced, thus widening the 
field of buyers? 


Transitional price control, A. LAUTERBACH. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quart. 25, No. 3 (Dec. 
1944), pp. 187-196. 

Prices in reconversion. 
(Jan. 1945), pp. 4-5. 

From rationing to informed consumption, A. 
LAUTERBACH. J. Bus., Univ. of Chicago 17, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 209-219. 

During reconversion, price increases will tend 
to continue for some goods because of shortages 
due to exports and delays in converting factories. 
To abandon price control during this period would 
be to risk serious inflation. But for some agri- 
cultural products it may be necessary to support 
prices by setting “floors”’ below which they will not 
be allowed to fall until production can be geared to 
peacetime demand. Pressure for unrestricted 
credit will come from business groups selling auto- 
mobiles and household equipment and wanting to 
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use installment credit in competing with sellers 
of nondurables. Dangers of monopolistic price 
manipulation will be greater than before the war 
because of increased concentration of production 
facilities in the hands of relatively few large firms. 

A major problem of postwar price control will 
be setting prices on goods that have been out of 
production during the war, such as automobiles and 
refrigerators. OPA officials have estimated that 
about a dozen types of goods account for over 85 
per cent of the value of all items that need new re- 
conversion prices. Since about 20 companies 
manufacture about 80 per cent of such items, the 
mechanics of the job are comparatively simple. 

But disagreement has arisen as to the levels at 
which to set the new prices. The OPA advocates 
prices at or near those set by manufacturers in 
1942, declaring that wage increases are largely 
offset by lowered unit overhead costs, reflecting 
greater volume, increased efficiency, and tech- 
nologicalimprovements. Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Electric, has announced that he is 
in general agreement with this point of view. 
The first company to resume production of vacuum 
cleaners (the Electrolux) agreed to sell at its ’42 
prices. But other business groups, as the auto 
manufacturers, propose big price increases—25 
to 40 per cent above prewar. 

As we discard rationing and move into our new 
postwar economy, we may lose our wartime gains 
in consumption unless the government and con- 
sumers act. Mr. Lauterbach urges postwar con- 
sumption policies and programs whose aims should 
be: To bring to consumers all the up-to-date, fool- 
proof information available about goods and serv- 
ices, using various public agencies for this pur- 
pose; to raise purchasing power so that everyone 
can buy an adequate living and to see that the 
goods and services needed for adequate consump- 
tion are produced and marketed economically; to 
maintain wartime ways of eliminating waste, as 
the pooling of rides. 


Report of the Federal Trade Commission on dis- 
tribution methods and costs. Part IV. Pe- 
troleum products, automobiles, rubber tires 
and tubes, electrical household appliances, and 
agricultural implements (1944), 189 pp., 25 
cents. Part V. Advertising as a factor in dis- 
tribution (1944), 50 pp., 20 cents. (Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 

The consumer’s dollar spent for household ap- 
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pliances in 1939 was divided roughly as follows: 
manufacturing cost, 40 cents; manufacturer’s dis- 
tribution expense, 10 cents; wholesaler’s distribu- 
tion expense, 13 cents; retailer’s distribution ex- 
pense, 30 cents; profits of distributors and 
manufacturer, 7 cents. (Data for appliances 
distributed through the manufacturer-wholesaler- 
retailer channel.) Foran automobile, the division 
of the consumer’s dollar was roughly: manu- 
facturing cost, 59 cents; manufacturer’s selling ex- 
penses, 3 cents; manufacturer’s profit, 4 cents; 
transportation, 8 cents; advertising, 0.5 cents; 
federal tax and state sales tax, 3.5 cents; dealer’s 
margin, 22 cents. Transportation costs increased 
with distance from factory, ranging from $3 for a 
Ford sedan if sold in Michigan to $127 if sold in 
Washington. 

The Commission points out the need for changes 
in some marketing practices of the auto industry, 
notably in manufacturer-dealer arrangements in- 
equitable to dealers and in financing methods which 
permitted “packing” for which consumers paid. 
The place of the used car and used household 
appliances in the marketing system is discussed. 

Consumers’ interest in advertising is recognized: 
the effect of advertising upon choices of ways of 
spending and market selections, and upon prices, 
and its use as a competitive device. 

Expenditures for manufacturers’ advertising 
vary widely, tending to be a relatively high propor- 
tion of total distribution costs for producers who 
carry identification of their products from factory 
to consumer by means of nationally advertised 
brands. For electric household appliances sold 
thus, advertising accounted for 36 per cent of 
manufacturers’ distribution costs. Among foods, 
the percentage of total costs going for advertising 
was 35 for flour, 26 for cereals, and 25 for coffee, 
only 5 for sugar. For women’s hosiery, exten- 
sively advertised by brand, the percentage was 
20, while for dresses, much less corfimonly sold by 
brand, it was only 7. 

Among retailers, grocers ranked far below deal- 
ers selling clothing as to percentage of total operat- 
ing expenses used for advertising: chain and in- 
dependent grocers, only 3 per cent; retailers of 
women’s clothing, 13 per cent; of men’s and boys’ 
clothing, 19 per cent. For the 1,527 retail com- 
panies studied, the percentage was 6. 
Co-operative advertising, whereby manufac- 
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turers grant allowances to retailers for local 
advertising, is most prevalent for style goods, spe- 
cialties, and articles selling at prices high in rela- 
tion to costs of production and therefore yielding 
wide profit margins. High-priced clothing, cos- 
metics, automobiles, and electric appliances are 
among the consumer goods for which such allow- 
ances have been customary. Some manufacturers 
have used these grants as a means of “buying” 
business, persuading a retailer to sell their products 
instead of those of competitors. If manufacturers 
compete, raising grants to outdo one another, dis- 
tribution expenses increase, and consumer prices 
of such nationally advertised goods become high, 
compared to prices of unadvertised brands. 

Advertising allowances tend to discriminate 
against “little business.” The small store cannot 
obtain the same allowance as the large. Hence 
large stores can become still larger at the expense 
of smaller stores. Not all large stores, however, 
favor such allowances. As the purchasing agent 
for his customers, a merchant may not wish to be 
forced to increase his prices because of advertising 
which he considers unnecessary. 

In the rayon industry, co-operative advertising 
became so heavy a financial burden that in 1939 
some large producers agreed to stop it. But three 
relatively important companies would not do so, 
with the result, according to persons in the trade, 
that discriminatory practices and ‘downright 
rackets” exist. The Commission has brought no 
formal proceedings in this industry but has done 
so in other situations where companies have 
secretly used allowances to discriminate among 
their customers and have violated the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


Price increases and uptrading: the change in ad- 
vertised prices of apparel and house furnishings, 

G. Katona and D. H. LEAvens. J. Bus., 

Univ. of Chicago 17, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 

231-243. 

A shift toward the sale of higher-priced apparel 
has been widespread. Does this mean higher 
prices for the same quality articles? Or poorer, 
without price change and fewer markdowns? Or 
uptrading? Some uptrading may be voluntary, 
but some surely has been involuntary as manu- 
facturers have concentrated production on more 
expensive goods. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of ‘Alabama 


Blood regeneration in women blood donors. I. 
The effect of generous amounts of meat and 
milk in the diet, R. M. Leverton, T. J. 
McMILtan, and M. Peters. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 20, No. 11 (Dec. 1944), pp. 747-751. 
Seventeen healthy college women were volunteer 

blood donors. Hematological studies were made 

on venous blood samples one or two days before 
the donation and at 7-, 14-, 21-, 28-, 38-, 45-, and 
67-day intervals thereafter. During the experi- 
mental period the basal diet used contained 75 g of 
protein and 8 mg of iron and met the National 

Research Council recommended daily allowances 

for calcium and vitamins. After 16 weeks, eleven 

of the subjects gave another blood donation and for 
the succeeding period of 67 days were given the 
basal diet with 50 g of protein. 

With the higher protein intake the regeneration 
of hemoglobin was significantly better. With 
neither level of protein was the hemoglobin value 
restored to normal within 45 days of the donation 
of 500 ml of blood. The importance of diet and 
the need for at least 75 g of protein daily for blood 
regeneration is stressed. 


The effect of vitamins of the B complex on the 
work output of perfused frog muscles, N.W. 
SHockx and W. H. SeBRELL. Am. J. Physiol. 
142, No. 2 (Sept. 1944), pp. 265-273. 

In order to understand better the relation of B- 
complex vitamins to fatigue and to eliminate 
psychological and some other possible interfering 
factors, frogs’ muscles were used. Pure vitamins 
were perfused through the muscles, and fatigue 
curves were recorded and the total work done by 
the muscle was then determined. Thiamin and 
calcium pantothenate each produced a significant 
increase in work output of the muscle. Riboflavin 
had no effect. Nicotinic acid amide and pyri- 
doxine each gave a slight increase, but it was not 
statistically significant. 


Enriched, Morris type and whole-wheat flour as 
sources of the B complex vitamins, B. D. 
WESTERMAN and E. G. Bayrietp. J. Nutri- 
tion 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 27-33. 

Young rats, 40 to 50 g in weight, received a 
basal diet deficient in B-complex vitamins but 
supplemented with various types of wheat flour 
preparations. 

The group receiving Morris type flour, or “old 
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enriched” flour containing only thiamin, niacin, 
and iron showed similar weight changes—a loss of 
5 g over the 48-day test period. Animals receiving 
whole-wheat flour at the same level, 30 per cent, 
gained 11 g in the same period and were more 
alert. When whole-wheat flour was fed at a 
50 per cent level the animals gained 41 g and 
appeared healthy. Ordinary patent flour fed at 
a 50 per cent level resulted in loss of weight and 
death in 36 days. 

Use of “new enriched flour” with thiamin, niacin, 
riboflavin, and iron added, brought growth similar 
to that of animals receiving whole-wheat flour. 
At a 50 per cent level, growth was better on the new 
enriched flour than with whole-wheat. 


The effect of environmental temperature on 
thiamine requirement of the rat, O. L. KLINg, 
L. FRIEDMAN, and E.M. Netson. J. Nutrition 
29, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 35-42. 

Using the rat-curative test for thiamin assay, it 
was found that the duration of cure of polyneuritis 
was greater with 3 micrograms of thiamin when 
animals were kept at 90° F than with 6 micro- 
grams at 78° F. The thiamin requirement was 
50 per cent less at the higher temperature. 

Similar results were obtained by the rat growth 
method. 

With increased temperature the calorie intake is 
less, and this is believed to account for the lower 
thiamin requirement. These findings are contrary 
to those of other workers who have reported an 
increased requirement for thiamin at higher tem- 
peratures, 


Relation of riboflavin deficiency to spontaneous 
epidemics of Salmonella in mice, I. J. KLIGLER, 
K. GuGGENHEIM, and E. Buocuier. Proc. 
Soc. Expt. Biol. & Med. 57, No. 1 (Oct. 1944), 
pp. 132-133. 

Animals deprived of riboflavin are much more 
susceptible to certain spontaneous infections than 
are control animals, according to these studies. 
Mice four weeks of age were used. One group 
received an adequate diet; a second group had the 
same diet minus the riboflavin; and a third had 
the adequate diet but the quantity was held to 
that of the riboflavin-deficient animals. Spon- 
taneous infections were high in the riboflavin- 
deficient animals. Infections were frequent also 
in the group with restricted calorie intake. 
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Congenital malformations of the eyes induced in 
rats by maternal vitamin A deficiency, J. 
WARKANY and E. SCHRAFFENBERGER. Proc. 
Soc. Expt. Biol. & Med. 57, No. 1 (Oct. 1944), 
pp. 49-52. 

Rats were raised on a diet containing very small 
amounts of carotene, sufficient only for slow growth 
and maturation but no storage. Mature animals 
were mated with normal males and maintained on 
a vitamin-A-free diet. Only three out of 20 
females carried their litters to term. All the 
young had abnormal eyes, apparent on external 
examination in most cases. 

Females of the same strain raised on the same 
diet plus vitamin A produced normal young. 


A note on the minimum requirements of man for 
vitamin C and certain other vitamins, V. A. 
Najjar, L. E. Hott, Jr., and H. M. Royston. 
Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 75, No. 5 (Nov. 
1944), pp. 315-317. 

Seven young adults, 17 to 21 years of age, were 
maintained on a constant daily intake of 25 mg 
ascorbic acid for 18 months with no clinical symp- 
toms of scurvy. 


Vitamin C economy in the human subject, 
M. Pryoan and E. L. Lozner. Bull. Johns 
Hopkins Hosp. 75, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), pp. 
303-314. 

Six volunteer subjects were hospitalized and 
saturated with vitamin C and then placed on a 
vitamin-C-free diet adequate in all other respects. 
Vitamin C assays of blood tissues and plasma were 
made at five-day intervals. The plasma ascorbic 
acid fell to zero in two months, but the white- 
cell-platelet values were 16 mg to 20 mg per 100 gat 
this time. Not until the fifth to the sixth month 
did white-cell-platelet values fall to zero and 
scorbutic symptoms occur. The gums were 
swollen and tender in one subject and negative in 
all others. There were no clinical symptoms, 
either objective or subjective, until two weeks 
before the physical symptoms of scurvy. Symp- 
toms during the two-week period were fatigue, 
lassitude, and irritability. Then scurvy set in with 
more severe symptoms. 

Another subject was held on a vitamin-C-free 
diet until there was a steady decline in the white- 
cell-platelet values. He was then given small 
amounts of vitamin C until the blood tissue levels 
remained constant. The requirement for this was 


18 to 25 mg of vitamin C daily. The subject re- 
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mained for 22 months under these conditions; no 
symptoms of scurvy were observed and an experi- 
mental wound healed normally. The authors 
recommend 18 to 25 mg daily as the minimum pro- 
tective dose and 80 to 100 mg daily for tissue 
saturation. The safe dietary allowance is believed 
to lie somewhere between these two levels. 


Variation in ascorbic acid requirements for satura- 
tion of nine normal young women, A. B. KLINE 
and M. S. Eneart. J. Nutrition 28, No. 6 
(Dec. 1944), pp. 413-419. 

Nine young women were studied for ascorbic 
acid requirement, using the 50 per cent return in 
the urine of a 400 mg test dose of ascorbic acid as 
the measure of saturation. Subjects were first 
saturated by a high dosage of ascorbic acid for 6 
days or more. The experimental level of ascorbic 
acid was then fed for 6 days and the urinary re- 
sponse to the test dose then determined. Six 
subjects needed between 1.4 and 1.8 mg of ascorbic 
acid per kg of body weight to maintain saturation; 
two required 2.2 mg or more; one had a saturation 
requirement of 0.6 or less per kg. 


The effect of changes in concentration of panto- 
thenate on the work output of perfused frog 
muscles, N. W. SHock and W. H. SEBRELL. 
Am. J. Physiol. 142, No. 2 (Sept. 1944), pp. 
275-278. 

Calcium pantothenate has a significant effect 
on the work output of frog muscle. The calcium 
ion does not contribute to this effect because in- 
crease in concentration of the calcium ion for per- 
fusion of the muscle had no increased effect. 
Sodium pantothenate gave similar effects to cal- 
cium pantothenate. 


Acute and chronic biotin deficiencies in the monkey 
(macaca mulatta), H. A. WaltsMAN, K. B. 
McCaLt, and C. A. Etvenjem. J. Nutrition 
29, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), p. 1. 

Monkeys receiving a basal diet adequate in all 
nutrients except biotin showed loss of hair. This 
condition was cured by daily feeding of 20 micro- 
grams of crystalline biotin. The loss of hair could 
also be produced by feeding of raw egg white or 3 
per cent succinylsulfathiazole which prevented 
bacterial synthesis of biotin in the intestinal tract. 
Evidence was obtained that biotin requirement for 
prevention of hair loss was related to puberty and 
hormonal balance. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Sadye F. Adelson, Miriam Birdseye, Catherine M. Leamy, 


and Helen Stacey, 


all members of the Social Welfare and public 


health section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Home economists in family agencies, C. DUNPHY. 
Highlights 5, No. 7 (Nov. 1944), pp. 97-100. 
This is an analysis of 13 replies to a query, sent 

by the Family Welfare Association of America, 
as to use of the home economist by the family 
agency. The 8 agencies employing a full-time 
worker reported that her duties included setting of 
standards of assistance, consultation with the case 
work staff, some consultation with clients, prepara- 
tion or selection of educational material for staff 
and clients, and participation in community ac- 
tivities. In 4 agencies she supervised the visiting 
homemaker service. 

In the other 5, part-time home economists, nu- 
tritionists, or dietitians in the community were 
giving a wide variety of services not correlated with 
the work of the case worker—a situation which the 
author questions. 

Because of the “growing desire of agency ad- 
ministrators to see home economics content an 
integrated part of total treatments,” the growing 
number of home economists trained to work with 
case workers, and the increase in family economics 
content in curricula of schools of social work, use 
of the home economist by the family agency 
should be re-evaluated and clarified. [See ““Mini- 
mum Qualifications for Home Economists or Home 
Economics Consultants on Standards of Assistance 
in Social Welfare Agencies” in the Bulletin of 
the AHEA, February 1940, pp. 9-12.] 

Small agencies have secured good home eco- 
nomics services “by using a case-work-trained 
home economist to act part time as consultant to 
staff and to carry a partial load of selected cases; 
by a home economist made available to its member 
agencies by a Council of Social Agencies; or by 


“c 


several agencies hiring one home economist and 
sharing her time between them.”—H. S. 


Medical care in a national public health program. 
Am. J. Public Health 34, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), 
pp. 1252-1256. 

This official statement of the American Public 
Health Association, adopted October 4, 1944, 
outlines the need for and objectives of a compre- 
hensive medical care program and presents recom- 
mendations for a policy of immediate action. 

Needs include more and better medical care for 
the large part of the population now unserved; 


more hospitals, health centers, laboratories; more 
qualified personnel; and more research. 

The objective is to have available to the entire 
population all essential preventive, diagnostic, 
and curative services of the highest standard, 
through a national program satisfactory both to 
the public and the professions. 

Financing should be by general taxation alone or 
by social insurance supplemented by general taxa- 
tion. The public health agencies should have 
major responsibility in administering the health 
services.... There should be an advisory body 
representing the professions and other sources of 
service, and recipients of services. . . . Existing hos- 
pitals, health centers, and related facilities should 
be modernized and expanded and new ones built. 
Conditions for granting funds are outlined.... 
Other recommendations cover the training and 
distribution of service personnel, the education of 
administrative personnel, and the expansion of 
research.—C. L. 


Committee report on child health in the post-war 
period adopted by American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. The Child 9, No. 6 (Dec. 1944), pp. 
88-90. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics last 
November adopted a report on child health in the 
postwar period that was formulated by a com- 
mittee representing the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Pediatric Society, and the 
Medical Advisory Committee of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

The committee pointed out that many children 
are not receiving “preventive and curative care 
compatible with present day standards of good 
pediatric care’ and urged “making available to all 
mothers and children in the USA all essential 
preventive, diagnostic, and curative medical serv- 
ices of high quality, which. . . will make this country 
an ideal place for children to grow into responsible 
citizens.” 

After emphasizing the need for adequate pay 
for more and better-trained health personnel, in- 
creased facilities, adequate support of pediatric 
research, and “proper correlation of housing, edu- 
cation, recreation, and nutrition with any program 
relating to child health” the committee declares 
that the need of correlating all health and welfare 
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agencies is such that a National Department of 
Health and Welfare of cabinet rank should be 
established.—H. S. 


The standard budget and children’s responsibility 
in the Massachusetts old age assistance pro- 
gram, J. J. Grirrmy. Soc. Serv. Rev. 18, No. 3 
(Sept. 1944), pp. 333-346. 

The monthly state standard budget for all 
categories of relief in Massachusetts is given and 
the effect of its inclusion in the Acts of 1943 dealing 
with old age assistance is discussed. This legis- 
lation (1) makes need the basis for assistance, (2) 
places “floors” under rates of assistance, (3) makes 
acceptance of the State Standard Budget almost 
obligatory for municipalities, and (4) makes chil- 
dren financially responsible for the support of aged 
parents. A schedule defines the incomes above 
which children under varying circumstances are 
to aid their parents. 

The author believes that to make it mandatory 
for children to support needy parents is eco- 
nomically and socially unsound because (1) married 
children then may not save for their own old age 
and thereby perpetuate poverty, (2) family solidar- 
ity cannot be legislated, (3) parents will not prose- 
cute children for support, and (4) married children 
may have good reasons for not wishing to enter into 
a financial contract.—S. F. A. 


Nutrition survey of an entire rural county in 
North Carolina, D. F. Mitam and R. K. 
ANDERSON. Southern Med. J. 37, No. 11 (Nov. 
1944), pp. 597-605. 

In a county-wide nutrition survey in North 
Carolina dietary intake levels were found to be 
far below the standards of the National Research 
Council. The study included an “intensive sur- 
vey” of about 500 school children and an “extensive 
survey” of about 900 individuals in 120 white and 
80 Negro families. 

Principal sources of several of the nutrients were 
calculated from records representative of all popu- 
lation groups in all seasons. For all groups home- 
made biscuits were the chief source of calories; 
lean pork, of thiamin. Milk ranked second as a 
source of calories for white children and sixth for 
Negro children; as a source of thiamin, third for 
white and fifth for Negro children. 

Admitting “that there exists a broad zone below 
the present National Research Council levels of 
recommended dietary allowances in which indi- 
viduals can adjust themselves with no patent 
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signs of deficiency resulting,” the authors point 
out that the needed improvement in diet might be 
achieved by a “nutritional educational campaign 
long continued and well conducted.” Improve- 
ment in economic, social, and cultural conditions 
may also be essential.—H. S. 


Health problems in ADC families. Alabama 
Soc. Welfare 9, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), pp. 13-14. 
A survey of 333 families, representing 1,459 

individuals, receiving aid to dependent children 

in Montgomery County, Alabama, revealed many 
health needs unmet because of inadequate funds 
and lack of facilities. 

Although 609 persons indicated some illness in 
the two years of the study, data were collected on 
only 364 persons who had illnesses originally diag- 
nosed by a physician. Data are tabulated as to 
number of illnesses and their classification by 
physicians’ diagnosis, and recommendations for, 
status of, and place of treatment. Treatment was 
financed through various resources. Because med- 
ical check-ups are not routine and many people 
fail to seek medical care until acute symptoms 
develop, this small survey probably does not give 
an accurate picture of conditions. 

These facts emphasize the “‘need for broader 
medical facilities and for more adequate payments 
to persons dependent on ADC grants.” —H. S. 


Nutrition and public health, W. H. SeBretit. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 
18-21. 

New knowledge of deficiency states shows mal- 
nutrition to be a problem of populations and a basic 
factor in such public health problems as tuberculo- 
sis and high maternal mortality. 

Health organizations can contribute to the 
nutrition program by collecting, interpreting, and 
dispensing information as to the _ incidence, 
severity, and distribution of malnutrition. Signs 
of mild malnutrition are so common as to be over- 
looked, and adequate methods for evaluating the 
nutritional status on a public health scale are still 
lacking, though they are being tested in two states 
through Rockefeller funds. 

Some public health officials are studying anemia, 
vitamin C deficiency, and dental defects in com- 
munities they serve, and are helping to develop 
preventive methods applicable on a public health 
scale. Public health in the future will need more 
medical nutrition specialists and more nutrition- 
ists with home economics background. 

















Abstracts—Social Welfare and Public Health 


To prevent malnutrition needed foods must be 
made available, and nutritive values of some 
available foods must be improved. Enrichment 
of white flour and bread is comparable to treating 
the public water supply at its source. 

An efiective technique for demonstrating the 
signs and degrees of malnutrition has been de- 
veloped by Dr. Walter Wilkins through nutrition 
clinics, sponsored jointly by state health depart- 
ments and nutrition committees. This method 
uncovers local nutrition problems and stimulates 
co-ordinated attack and has led to nutrition ap- 
praisal of some school groups. 

The nutrition field is so broad that it demands 
separate but co-ordinated approaches by public 
health, agriculture, and education. The co- 
ordinating effort must extend to local communities, 
to agencies of the state and federal governments, 
and to nations.—M. B. 


Food for first aid, R. F. Henpricxson. Land 
Policy Rev. 7, No. 4 (Winter 1944), pp. 21-26. 
When UNRRA was set up, 44 nations not over- 

run by the Nazis agreed to give 1 per cent of their 

national incomes for relief and rehabilitation of 
liberated areas. The peoples of occupied lands will 
need food, clothing, medical supplies, and equip- 
ment for agricultural and industrial rehabilitation. 

Scarce supplies must be allocated by need. 

The situation is very uneven. As dairy herds of 
Western Europe have not been reduced beyond 
early repair, importation of livestock will probably 
be unnecessary. Fats are very short. Potato 
production is high. Crop weather has been good. 
Some areas have been laid waste; others like 
Normandy are untouched. 

The five basic import food needs in Europe are 
fats and oils, animal proteins, wheat, sugar, and 
processed milk. The fat shortage will be hard to 
meet. The shortage of animal proteins can be 
alleviated in part by vegetable proteins—chiefly 
dried beans and peas. The world supply of wheat 
and other cereals is large. Perhaps one-fourth of 
relief food supplies will be wheat. 

UNRRA will not aid ex-enemy areas, except 
Italy, where children and nursing and expectant 
mothers in particular are to be assisted. 

UNRRA was not set up for long-term recon- 
struction, nor correction of long-time ills inherent 
in the agricultura! and social systems. The relief 
standard is set at 2,000 to 2,650 calories per person 
a day, scanty by USA standards but a marked im- 
provement over the former diet of the peasant in 
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Eastern Europe. The impact of relief needs 
should come at a time of reduced military and 
Lend-Lease demands and may be further softened 
by decline in civilian food buying after the peak of 
war work passes.—S. F. A. 


First births increase in wartime, Siatistical Bull. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 25, No. 8 
(Aug. 1944), pp. 1-3. 

Though reproductivity has decreased among 
women at ages 40 and over and the percentage of 
families with five or more children has continued its 
prewar downward trend, there has been a rapid 
wartime rise in the birth rate due to births of first 
children to young mothers at ages 20 to 29 years. 
The recent rise in the marriage rate has doubtless 
been a factor in the rise in first births at the 
younger ages; increase in the total birth rate is ac- 
counted for partly by married women who delayed 
having children until economic conditions were 
favorable. 

Since full employment and wartime wages have 
not brought an increase in the size of fairly large 
families, doubtless the trend toward small families 
will continue. The wartime birth rate will doubt- 
less fall and the drop will probably be greatest 
among women under 30, many of whose husbands 
are away from home; hence older women will have 
a larger share of the burden of providing our future 
population.—H. S. 


The co-operative health program of the American 
republics, G. C. Dunnam. Am. J. Public 
Health 34, No. 8 (Aug. 1944), pp. 817-827. 
The Inter-American Co-operative Health Serv- 

ices is an organization of 19 American republics, 

including the USA, for a public health campaign to 
provide medical and health services for war work- 
ers. The program includes plans for therapeutic 
and preventive measures through new hospitals 
and health centers, improvement of sanitary 
facilities, and training of professional workers. 

Each republic contributes funds and personnel. 
The educational program encourages specializa- 

tion in various health fields and provides for train- 

ing in other republics as well as in local areas. 

Campaigns for health education of the lay public 

are being planned and increases in laboratory and 

field investigations. Control of malaria, tuber- 
culosis, yaws, typhus, and plague is emphasized. 

These efforts will help cement inter-American 

friendship, stimulate production of important 

tropical materials, and extend commerce.—C. L. 





TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse of the University of Tennessee 


New protein fiber. Bus. Week, No. 804 (Jan. 27, 

1945), p. 56. 

Duck and goose feathers can be sold at high 
prices, but chicken feathers have had few uses. 
A process has been worked out for utilizing chicken 
feathers whereby 60 to 70 per cent of the solids 
are dissolved in an undisclosed chemical. This 
forms a viscous solution which is forced through a 
spinneret and makes a highly elastic fiber. The 
fiber can be successfully woven and takes color 
easily. It is suggested that this fiber may be useful 
in making woven canvas belting and for sutures. 
Coarser grades of feathers could be used for making 
insulation wall board. 


Linen from straw. Bus. Week, No. 799 (Dec. 23, 

1944), pp. 66-67. 

The University of Minnesota chemurgists have 
worked out a system for using the flax straw which 
has usually been burned as waste. The idea that 
flax plants grown for seed are not suitable for fiber 
is due to the fact that the fibers are broken in 
harvesting the seed. If the manufacturers buy 
the whole plant and do their own separating of 
the seed the straw fibers can be used. The fibers 
are separated from the woody part of the stalk 
by mechanical means. Then the fibers are wound 
onto a perforated spool, and a chemical is forced 
through them to accomplish the partial degumming 
preliminary to the drawing process. This product 
is equal or superior to that produced by the old 
water methods of flax retting. 

Medium grade linen in dress and drapery weight 
made entirely of flax straw grown in Oregon and 
Minnesota is now on the retail market. 


Glass in textiles, W.H. Pace. Sci. Am. 171, 

No. 6 (Dec. 1944), pp. 266-268. 

Fabric of glass and silk was made in 1893 but 
was stiff and satisfactory for few purposes. The 
need for developing a textile which is resistant to 
high temperature and nonflammable led to the 
recent work on glass fiber. Lack of pliability and 
of a natural lubricant caused serious problems. 
Also, the expanded surface area formed by making 
the glass into fibers as compared with sheets of 
glass increased the susceptibility of the glass to 
destruction by reagents. 

By 1936 satisfactory all-glass fabrics were pro- 
duced. Continuous fibers are formed by drawing 
out the filaments from small holes at a high speed 





which stretches the fiber as it is formed. Staple 
fiber is formed by jets of high-pressure steam which 
yank out the fiber. Special lubricants are sprayed 
on the fibers as they are formed. 

Before the war, varnish-treated glass fabrics 
were used for insulation. Other Fiberglas fabrics 
were used for tablecloths, draperies, bedspreads, 
and industrial filter cloths. War applications of 
glass fabrics suggest many new industrial uses as 
well as use in home tarpaulins and awnings. Glass 
fibers have been found to combine well with asbes- 
tos fiber, the glass giving strength and the asbestos 
adding to the flexibility. Postwar research will 
probably find that glass fiber can be combined 
successfully with many other fibers, as rayon and 
silk. 

New methods of dyeing and printing permit a 
wide variety of colors and printed designs. Some 
of the properties which are of importance in glass 
fabrics are that it will not rot, it is not affected by 
severe climatic conditions, it will not stretch or 
sag, the colors are sunfast and wash fast, and it is 
not attacked by moths. 

A new structural material made by combining 
plastic resin and glass fibers gives hitherto unat- 
tainable strength in proportion to weight. It is 
used in aircraft. In the home this laminate may 
find use in lightweight luggage, furniture, kitchen 
and bathroom assemblies, refrigerators, radio cabi- 
nets, and many other similar articles. 


Tomorrow’s textiles—yesterday’s test methods, 
J. B. Gotpserc. Rayon Textile Monthly 25, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1944), pp. 65-67. 

Tomorrow’s textiles have promise of being any- 
thing we have ever hoped for in fabrics and some 
things we have not thought about. 

Fabric construction is now recognized by tech- 
nicians to be as important as fiber content in giving 
warmth. The value of water resistance is known 
to all, and some laboratory methods for deter- 
mining this have been developed. 

An instrument for measuring the air perme- 
ability of paper is now being used for fabrics but 
is not satisfactory. If the air permeability of 
clothing fabrics is an important factor, a new 
means of measuring must be developed. In cer- 
tain fabrics tear resistance is more important than 
breaking strength. It may prove equally impor- 
tant to know the puncture resistance since it is 
from punctures that tears start. Breaking 
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Abstracts—Textiles and Clothing 


strength is usually included in specification require- 
ments, but the value of the measure is questionable 
when the fabric may measure poorly in other 
respects and hence give poor service. 

In work clothing and certain outerwear, resist- 
ance of the fabric to abrasion is important. Six 
or seven abrasion testers are on the market, but 
each has its limitations in use and interpretation 
so that not one has been accepted as standard. 

Acceptable tests for crease resistance, resilience, 
crush resistance, or wrinkle proofing are still to be 
developed. The tests for the determination of 
shrinkage of rayons are not fool-proof. The dye- 
stuff chemists seem to be getting ahead of the tests 
for colorfastness by developing and applying dyes 
which will meet any of the colorfastness tests. 

Fortunately many groups are working actively 
on developing and standardizing tests, and some 
are making definite progress. 


Consumer protection in informative labeling, 
E.M.Epcerton. Am. Dyestuff Repir.33, No. 
24 (Nov. 20, 1944), p. 496. 

The consumer is entitled to interpretation and 
guarantee of the properties of finished textiles. 
Hence products should not be launched before they 
have been well tested, unjustified claims should not 
be made for a product, and quality standards with 
nonvariable and certain meanings should be used. 
The directives which WPB has had to make to 
ensure adequate military supplies have often 
limited what can be produced and resulted in a 
product inferior to the best capabilities of the 
manufacturer. 

The Federal Trade Commission in 1942 called a 
hearing on fair trade rules concerning the color- 
fastness of textiles. A-—B-C-—D grade labeling for 
textiles was suggested. The set of fair trade rules 
drawn up then was considered impractical by the 
manufacturing, converting, and retail branches of 
industry. Nothing has been done since. 

With present war shortages the need for informa- 
tive labeling is acute. The problem of interpreting 
to the consumer the service to be expected, from 
the results of tests for the qualities of the fabric, 
isas yet unsolved. The fault may lie in inadequate 
testing methods. New developments in textile 
properties and finishes will add even more 
problems. 


The new spirit of China, E. SEtsBEE. Textile Age 
9, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 29-42. 


Rewi Alley, a New Zealander, realizing in 1938 


2.47 


that many lightly-wounded Chinese soldiers froze 
to death from lack of blankets, conceived the idea 
of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives and 
secured a small loan from the Chinese government 
to launch it. 

Refugees from the Japanese-occupied areas were 
mobilized and co-operatives organized in caves, 
farmhouses, and deserted temples. Old equipment 
for spinning, reeling, and weaving was studied and 
redesigned by co-operative engineers to give greater 
efficiency.. Most of the machinery is wooden, but 
metal from crashed Japanese planes was used 
where wood would not serve. As well as blanket- 
making co-operatives, there are 548 co-operatives 
making tweeds, ginghams, cotton and wool plaids, 
shirting, silk brocade, parachute silk, ramie cloth, 
silk shantung, canvas, ticking, and batik dyed 
cloth. Leather goods, machines, chemicals, medi- 
cines, paper, household utensils, and agricultural 
implements are also produced by the CIC. There 
are many stories of the heroism of the co-operative 
members in avoiding capture of themselves and 
their equipment by the Japanese. 

Federations help the co-operatives get good buys 
in raw materials, arrange for the manufacture and 
distribution of the finished products. Transporta- 
tion is one of the greatest problems. 

All of the co-operatives are run under a pre- 
scribed constitution. Inflation and lack of suffi- 
cient capitalization have hindered their develop- 
ment, but the enthusiasm of the members and the 
desire to create a better economy have carried the 
movement forward. 

Britain may enter into silk competition. Textile 

Age 8, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), p. 96. 

Up to 1941 practically nosilk was produced in the 
British Empire. The British Silk Users’ Associa- 
tion has suggested to the Board of Trade that the 
production of silk should be encouraged within the 
Empire. The mulberry tree on which the silk 
worm exists, can be grown anywhere in England. 
It is felt that British Africa and the West Indian 
colonies might increase their prosperity by silk 
production. 


Old tweeds to mungo, J. W. Dicks. 

8, No. 11 (Nov. 1944), p. 33. 

In Dewsberry, England, has grown a century-old 
business of reclaiming wool fiber from discarded 
garments. Discarded wool fabrics of all kinds from 
all parts of the world are collected and sorted, then 
the seams, buttons, and cotton scraps are cut off. 


Textile Age 
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The wool is carbonized in hydrochloric acid to 
remove the cotton, then cut in small pieces, oiled, 
and reduced to wool fiber. Mungo is the fiber from 
the more heavily milled rags, meltons, felted cloth, 
and heavy cloth of all sorts. Shoddy is the fiber 
from stocking, serges, and knitted soft goods. The 
reclaimed fibers are mixed with virgin wool and 
again woven into fabrics suitable for many uses. 


Yarn-slippage resistance measured. Textile World 

95, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), p. 123. 

The United States Testing Company has de- 
veloped an apparatus called the “Fabric Shift 
Tester” for measuring the yarn-shifting resistance 
of woven fabrics. It measures the amount of 
pressure necessary to make an objectionable open- 
ing in the fabric. About a half-yard of fabric is 
needed for the test. 


The interpretaticn of laboratory tests as quality 
indices in textiles, A.G.AsHcrorr. A.S.7.M. 
Bull. No. 131 (Dec. 1944), pp. 27-31. 

The value of research chemists and engineers in 
the development of textile products is receiving 
increasing recognition. Economists predict the 
increase of laboratories in the fabricating industries 
primarily in the interest of the consumer, rather 
than of the owner of raw materials. Tests have 
not always been limited to the use for which they 
were developed. Rapidly increasing demands for 
tests to measure length of service, maintenance of 
appearance and other textile characteristics which 
people desire may lead to scientific quackery if 
something isn’t done to control tests and their 
interpretations. Tests should be confined to their 
specific uses and not used for predicting or guaran- 
teeing value unless they are designed for that pur- 
pose and have had their values proved. War 
production experiences have shown the fallacy of 
using new test methods for over-all measures of 
human wants in textiles. 

Quality tests are of three types. Type I tests 
measure basic chemical or physical qualities, 
Type II tests are for comparing quality values of 
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one fabric with another. Type III tests measure 
desirable qualities, to grade fabrics for character- 
istics associated with complex human desires. 

A new attitude toward tests and a clear method 
of presenting test procedures will be needed. One 
approach might be to determine first what con- 
sumers want in textiles and then to develop test 
methods for measuring these wants. 


Rayon, nylon, Fiberglas are entering new fields, 
J. Stater, R. Bouvet, P. D. Atwoop. Tex- 
tile World 94, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), pp. 103-107. 
Fiberglas-plastic combinations are very strong 

in proportion to their weight. Coated Fiberglas 
fabrics show high tear strength, are resistant to 
fungi, and have high dimensional stability. The 
latter is of particular importance in colored fabrics 
for draperies for houses in moist and sunny cli- 
mates. Some are flameproof and are resistant to 
moisture and destruction by gasoline, oil, greases, 
and many other chemicals. Standard textile 
machinery can be adapted to handle very fine glass 
staple of unbelievable strength. 

The development of the new 1.0 denier high- 
strength rayon staple has added countless possi- 
bilities for use in blends with all types of natural 
and manufactured fibers. The high strength of 
the rayon can be used to counterbalance low 
strength in other fibers blended with it. The 
various possible finishes for rayons which are 
known to add to their appearance and wearing 
qualities have not been exploited as they might be. 

To obtain satisfactory nylon fabrics the need 
for considering the inherent properties of the fiber 
is becoming more and more evident. The elas- 
ticity of the fiber requires handling it like rubber. 
Residual shrinkage which varies a great deal may 
result in worthless fabric or a useful novel cloth, 
depending on the attention paid to this factor. 
The fine denier filaments have been found easier 
to handle in weaving because the strength is not 
so high as in the heavier filaments. The fact that 
nylon is subject to setting must be considered in 
the finishing of it. 


“Pay Before You Go” 


The membership chairman of each state association is asking home economists 
to send in their annual dues this spring for the 1945-46 year so that both the 
state organization and the AHEA can work out their year’s program with 
assurance that they can swing it. 











News Notes... 





General 


Benjamin R. Andrews, who this past fall has 
been visiting professor at Spelman College, At- 
lanta, Georgia, became acting director of the home 
economics department there in January following 
the sudden death of Vera Lukin, professor of home 
economics and director of the department since 
last September and formerly professor of home 
economics education at the University of Wyo- 
ming. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron. 
Kathryn Whitten has been appointed director of 
home economics. She received her MS at Kansas 
State College. 

The class in Child Care is caring for and working 
with a 7-month-old baby. This semester a course 
in Social Living has been introduced for boys and 
girls in the high school. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne. 
Bessie Lee Freeman, formerly of Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma, is a new staff member. 
Her girls have redecorated the dining room, bought 
new furniture and dishes for it, and rearranged the 
kitchen laboratory and added new equipment. 

University of Nebraska. Dr. Katharine Maurer, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed associate professor in the family life 
division. She will teach one course in Family Life 
and conduct research in this area. 

Valda Eichholtz, a graduate of Purdue and 
Columbia Universities, has been appointed an in- 
structor for the second semester in the foods and 
nutrition division. 

Twelve freshmen have received $200 scholar- 
ships from the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 

The home economics department and the home 
economics club were hostesses for the Regional 
High School Conference in March. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration club 
women in Nebraska are studying how to make iron- 
ing easier. They are looking for new methods and 
are asking themselves if the job can be simplified, 
streamlined, and made faster. They have found 
that a wide ironing board placed on top of the 
regular board simplifies the job of ironing flat 
pieces and shirts. Home demonstration club lead- 
ers have been demonstrating to 17,860 club mem- 
bers how to sprinkle, iron, and fold a shirt. They 











have found that in ironing one it is necessary to 
pick up the iron only 26 times, a total carrying 
weight of only 156 pounds, in contrast to the old 
way of ironing a shirt whereby one picks up the 
iron 72 times or more and lifts 432 pounds. They 
also are learning that the real secret of good shirt 
ironing is to handle the shirt as little as possible. 
With the newer method of ironing, only three major 
turns and moves of the shirt are necessary. 

Emergency war food field assistants received 
three days of training at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, in garden practices, fruit 
growing, and 4-H club work. 


Nevada 


Nevada Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s first fall meeting was held in the 
Agriculture Building on the University of Nevada 
campus. Gertrude Hayes of the Extension Service 
was chairman of the meeting, and films on nutrition 
and the importance of proper diet were shown, 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Mary Kennington, Extension Service, Carson 
Indian School, Stewart; vice-president, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Baker, Sparks; secretary, Joanna Chapman, 
University of Nevada; treasurer, Penelope Rice, 
state consulting nutritionist, Reno. 

In December a luncheon meeting was held at the 
Carson Indian School with Mrs. Ethel Babcock, 
a teacher who had lived in the Philippine Islands, 
as the speaker. A trip through the school con- 
cluded the meeting. 

The January meeting was held in Sparks at the 
home of the Association’s program chairman, Mrs. 
Margaret Baker. “Life More Abundant,” based 
on the psychology of nutrition, was the topic for 
discussion. Twenty-four guests in addition to the 
regular members attended. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
Tentative plans are under way for a state meeting 
in Laconia on April 28. Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary, will be the speaker. 

Keene Teachers College. The foods laboratory 
has recently been modernized into unit kitchens 
which have gas, kerosene, electric, and wood 
ranges. 

Following a request from a group of students 
training to teach in elementary schools, a course in 
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clothing construction has been added to the cur- 
riculum. 

University of New Hampshire. Lucile Pepoon, 
supervisor of the Home Management House and 
the Nursery School, expects to resign at the end of 
this year to become specialist in child development 
and family life education in the Ohio Extension 
Service. 

Extension Service. The Rockingham County 
nutrition conference in Exeter was well attended 
by representatives of clubs, schools, agencies, and 
institutions of the area. After a lengthy discussion 
of the county’s nutrition problems a committee 
was appointed for further development of noon 
lunch programs in the area. 

On January 1 the following emergency war food 
assistants were assigned to three city areas: Lora 
Sleeper, Manchester; Dorothy McLaughlin, Ports- 
mouth; Bertrande La Perriere, Berlin. These 
workers were appointed last summer to foster 
food preservation programs in urban districts and 
have been teaching the proper nutritional use of 
canned foods in the family diet. 


New York 


Extension Service. Elizabeth Graddy, home 
demonstration agent in Passaic County, New Jer- 
sey, since 1940 has been appointed assistant state 
leader of home demonstration agents in New York 
State to succeed Mrs. Helen P. Hoefer, who re- 
signed January 15. Mrs. Hoefer is now conducting 
training courses for home economics seniors who 
plan to become extension agents. 

The Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
The Association’s Mary Swartz Rose memorial 
lecture was delivered on February 14 at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, New York City, by Dr. Edward 
J. Stieglitz, consultant in gerontology at the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, Washington, D. C. 
“What Is Aging?” was his topic. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. The 
executive board met with Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary, for a luncheon meeting and work- 
shop in Raleigh on January 17. During this meet- 
ing Lois Rainwater, president, announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: treasurer, Mrs. Thelma W. 
Page, to fill the unexpired term of Margaret Jones, 
who is returning to South Carolina; chairman of the 
legislative committee, Mrs. Eugenia Van Landing- 
ham; program-of-work committee, Catherine T. 
Dennis (chairman), Gertrude Drinker, and Eliza- 
beth Williams. 
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Resolutions were adopted supporting the bill now 
before the North Carolina legislature requiring the 
enrichment of all white flour, bread, degerminated 
grits and cornmeal, and the bill providing for better 
hospitalization and medical care for rural people. 

Committee chairmen reported the following 
projects completed or in progress: the establish- 
ment of better first aid facilities in many schools; 
more emphasis on housing through club programs 
and a Better Homes Week; a club for homemakers 
organized in Raleigh. 

Smoky Mountain Home Economics Association. 
A recent meeting of the Association was held in 
Cherokee at the Indian School located on the 
Reservation near the North Carolina entrance to 
the Smoky Mountain National Park. Features of 
the meeting were a talk by Mrs. Isador Williams of 
the Tennessee Extension Service, two motion pic- 
tures showing the handicraft arts being practiced 
in the mountain area, and a tour through the home 
economics and crafts departments, where articles 
made by students were on display. The meeting 
was attended by a large number of extension work- 
ers, FSA home supervisors, home economics 
teachers, and several guests from the Reservation. 

Extension Service. Pressure cooker clinics 
have been held in 87 counties through the co- 
operation of home agents and FSA home super- 
visors to test pressure cookers and make recommen- 
dations for their repair. 

County home agents have co-operated with the 
farm agents to bring to the County Agricultural 
Workers’ Councils and rural community groups a 
summary of the general outlook for farm people for 
1945 as presented by the State Agricultural Work- 
ers’ Council. 

Farm Security Administration. Associate FSA 
supervisors recently attended meetings of supervi- 
sory personnel and committeemen to learn how to 
assist returning farm veterans of World War II to 
obtain farm loan guaranties under the GI Bill. 

North Carolina Dietetic Association. The an- 
nual meeting, held in Greensboro in November, 
presented a challenging picture of North Carolina’s 
nutrition and management problems. 

Mrs. Stella R. Cusick, executive secretary of the 
State Nutrition Council, and Dr. Bertlyn Bosley, 
principal nutritionist of the State Board of Health, 
were the principal speakers at the morning session. 
Sample diets showing the great need for better 
nutrition among school children were presented. 
The plans for improving poor diets in the state 
included a well-organized nutrition council in every 
county and more nutrition work with the schools. 
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News Notes 


Officers for the current year are: president, 
Blanche Tansil; president-elect, Dorothy A. Boy- 
ette: vice-president, Sallie Mooring; secretary, 
Carolyn Willis; treasurer, Margaret Ross. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Fifteen 
women students were enrolled during the winter 
quarter in the course in Extension Methods that 
was organized a year ago to train North Dakota 
students for future extension careers and offered 
again this year as a regular course in the School of 
Home Economics. 

The work was supervised by Grace DeLong, 
Ruth Shepard, and Pauline Reynolds, with Miss 
Reynolds taking the responsibility of planning the 
three class periods per week. Laboratory work 
consisted of field work in Cass County under the 
direction of Emily Freeman. 

Topics presented included history of extension 
work, adult education, 4-H club activities, teaching 
subject matter, rural youth work, county extension 
organization, and a study of farm life in North 
Dakota. 

New Service to Schools. A co-operative pro- 
ject, suggested by the State Nutrition Committee 
in December, has become a reality. A monthly 
bulletin, issued by the WFA and entitled “‘(month) 
Abundant Food Bulletin,” carries suggested menus, 
utilizing abundant foods, for school lunches for all 
school days in that month. Each menu is set up 
so that the one dish possible for schools with 
limited facilities is underlined and those below the 
dotted line are suggestions for mothers to use in 
preparing the packed lunch. However, a complete 
meal that meets the requirements of ““Type A” and 
“Type B” lunches is indicated. 

The chairman and executive secretary of the 
State Nutrition Committee and staff members of 
the State Public Health Department, the State 
Home Economics Education Department, and the 
Home Economics Extension Service co-operate in 
the preparation of these menus. 

District Conferences. The regular district con- 
ferences for the 92 teachers in vocational homemak- 
ing departments were held during the first four 
week endsin March. Part of the two-day program 
was devoted to discussion of the new high school 
home economics club organization. 

Extension Service. Associate extension agents 
attended an upholstery training school in Fargo in 
preparation for conducting similar schools in their 
counties in the nearfuture. Under the supervision 
of Mrs. Florence P. Day, extension home manage- 
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ment specialist, the course was taught by a Fargo 
upholsterer. 

Adult Education in Fargo. Fifteen classes, 
clinics, and workshops have made up the winter 
schedule of adult homemaking activities in Fargo 
sponsored by the Fargo public schools in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Homemaking 
Education. Senior girls enrolled in the adult 
methods course at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College observe and assist with the adult work. 

The new course in “Legal Problems of the 
Family,” taught by a young woman attorney, has 
proved popular with both men and women. Real 
estate transfers, wills, insurance, banking, and 
taxes are some of the topics selected for discussion. 


Ohio 

State Department of Education. Home eco- 
nomics teachers who have been participating in the 
state-wide experimental curricular program were 
invited to attend one or more of a series of meetings 
at the State Office Building in Columbus on con- 
secutive Fridays and Saturdays during February. 
Four major topics were considered: (1) strengthen- 
ing the home economics program in the commun- 
ity; (2) making classroom instruction in home 
economics more effective; (3) extending the pro- 
gram in home economics; and (4) securing evidence 
of the carry-over of instruction. 

At these meetings plans were made for experi- 
mental procedures to be used during the rest of the 
year and for the keeping of records of results at- 
tained. Reports of participating teachers will 
serve as a basis for the work of the curriculum 
laboratory to be held on the Ohio State University 
campus during the first term of the summer session. 
Hazel H. Price, who will be in charge of the labora- 
tory, led the discussions at the group meeting. 

Ohio University. Mary Elizabeth Huck, an 
alumna on the staff of the home service department 
of the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, has been carrying 
on several projects in experimental foods at the 
University. 

Grace Gerard has been helping the OPA with the 
anti-inflation program by giving a series of talks to 
organizations in Athens and other communities in 
this area. 

Mrs. Robert Bellis is now directing the Nursery 
School. She succeeds Mrs. Lenore Kent, now on 
the staff at Purdue. 

As a result of the increased enrollment, Mrs. 
Deone Calvin is devoting full time as instructor in 
home economics. 

Extension Service. Isabel Carmichael has re- 
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signed to become child development and family life 
specialist at the University of Alabama. 

Akron. Isabelle Sullivan has resigned as nutri- 
tionist for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
to join the staff of the National Dairy Council in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Dayton. The Dayton & Montgomery County 
Home Economics Association’s 1945 program began 
with a talk on interior decorating by Pat Mansur, 
director of the Wishmaker’s Shop in the Elder & 
Johnston department store. New materials for 
spring were shown, and suggestions were made for 
brightening up old furniture which must last for the 
duration. 

At the February meeting in the model kitchen 
of the Dayton Power & Light Company a demon- 
stration on baking was given by Alma Swenson of 
the Wheat Flour Institute. 

A “Nutrition Rally,” sponsored by the Red 
Cross nutrition committee, was held in Dayton on 
January 19 at the YWCA to disseminate nutrition 
information to the general public. The following 
talks were given: “Use of Milk for the Family” by 
Marguerite Krebs, director of the Dayton Dairy 
Council; “Pan Placement in the Oven” by Nellie 
Oxrider of Dayton Power & Light; “Frozen Foods” 
by Verna Miller, director of the home economics 
department of Frigidaire; “Foods in the Future” 
by Lois Ittleson, city nutritionist; “Research in 
Food” by Martha Logan of Swift & Company. 

Red Cross Foreign Service Workers. Helen 
Strow of the Extension Service and Mrs. Irene H. 
Wolgamot, WFA nutritionist, left for Red Cross 
foreign service in March. 


Oklahoma 


State Nutrition Committee. The committee’s 
legislative committee has proposed a bill for thé 
enrichment of bread and flour, and an educational 
program on enrichment has been fostered by the 
state committee through the county committees. 

Mrs. Vivian C. Overand of the Office of Distribu- 
tion was elected secretary of the committee to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Harriet G. West. 

A newsletter, “Sooner Selections,”’ is mailed to 
all members of the state committee and to members 
of the county committees every two months. The 
section on “Sharing” describes activities of the 
county committees and lists nutrition references. 

The Cleveland County Nutrition Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Laura A. Miller of 
Oklahoma University, has developed a plan for aid- 
ing elementary and rural teachers with nutrition 
problems in their schools. 
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Oklahoma A & M College. Opal G. Powell has 
joined the home life staff and will help in the plan- 
ning of a broader program of home life education 
than has been offered in the past. She was on the 
staff of the Merrill-Palmer School from 1941 to 
1943, when she was awarded the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship and went to Cornell University to study 
toward a PhD. 

Virginia Messenger is chairman of the committee 
on preparation of teachers for nursery education in 
the public school program, which is one of 11 with 
nation-wide representation set up by the National 
Association of Nursery Education. 

The home life department will make one staff 
member available to a limited number of Oklahoma 
communities—for the most part, those operating 
nursery schools or children’s centers with Lanham 
funds—for in-service training in nursery and family 
life education. 

Midyear graduates who have received appoint- 
ments for dietetic training are: Nancy Loar, who 
reported to Johns Hopkins Hospital on January 11; 
Lillian Scanland, who went to Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., on March 1; and Ann 
Cotner, who began training as an Army dietitian 
at Johns Hopkins on March 1. 

Carol Koch, a graduate of Iowa State College, 
and Edith Fae Cook, a graduate of Texas State 
College, enrolled in the administrative dietitians 
training course at the College on February 1. 

Betty Ann Cave, a January 1944 graduate, com- 
pleted her dietetic training at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and has accepted a position as a nutrition 
research worker with the U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Isaacs resigned at the end of the first semester and 
is now a homemaker in Gotebo. 

Enrollment in all home economics classes is in- 
creased this semester. Many nonmajors elected 
beginning foods and clothing courses. 

Plans are under way for two curriculum changes: 
first, the incorporation of the personality clinic and 
the euthenics course into a basic course for home 
economics freshmen, based on the personal prob- 
lems of the students in all areas of home economics; 
and second, a joint curriculum in art and home 
economics which will offer a major in costume de- 
sign and fashion illustration. 

Oklahoma University. Mrs. Bertha Maple 
Connally, an alumna who has taught in New York 
City and in California, has joined the home eco- 
nomics staff for the spring semester. 

A grooming clinic and a general open meeting for 
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all girls will be sponsored by the School of Home 
Economics under the supervision of the textiles and 
clothing department and a representative of a 
cosmetic house. 

Alumnae in the Service include Virginia Lee 
Watkins, specialist second class at the Naval Air 
Station in Corpus Christi, and Margaret Prock, 
who is with the Red Cross in New Caledonia. 

Helen Hamill, director of the home management 
house, is on leave of absence. 


Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s joint meeting with the Rhode 
Island Dietetic Association and the State Nu- 
trition Council was held in January in Providence. 
Dr. Frederick Staire of the Harvard School of 
Public Health discussed “Recent Developments 
in Nutrition,” and Morton Blender of Station 
WPRO talked on “Nutrition Information as 
Propaganda for Sponsors of Radio Programs on 
Food.” 

The Association’s midwinter meetings in New- 
port and West Warwick were planned to save 
travel and to help local groups become better 
acquainted. Discussion at the supper meeting 
at West Warwick centered on 3 points: trends in 
home economics, accomplishments, and expansion 
—what next for home economics? 

Province 1 Conference. The college home 
economics clubs in the New England states and 
Eastern New York are planning a conference on 
April 20 and 21 at R. I. State College. Olga 
P. Brucher is the province adviser. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
recently made a survey in two cities in the state 
to determine the effectiveness of nutrition educa- 
tion. 

Providence. Esther Worthington, director of 
nutrition for the Providence Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, is assisting in writing a 
teachers’ outline for the adult standard nutrition 
course. Some of the state teachers have been 
asked to work on this project. 


Utah 

Utah Home Economics Association. The an- 
nual meeting in Salt Lake City on November 4 was 
attended by about 125 home economists from all 
sections of the state. In addition to a business 
meeting, an inspirational talk was given by Mrs. 
Marietta N. White, extension nutritionist in Utah, 
and an address ‘Family Finance in Wartime’’ was 
presented by Ethelyn O. Greaves, state FSA direc- 
tor. Ruby J. Harris made a report on the AHEA 
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convention, and Larene Toone described high lights 
of the student club section. Luncheon was served 
in the Lafayette Ballroom of the Hotel Utah. 

The Association is actively supporting legislative 
measures to aid in promoting better health and 
living for children and adults. The legislative 
committee studies and informs the officers and 
board on current issues. This information is pub- 
lished in the newsletter which is distributed to 
Association members. District chairmen have also 
given assistance in publicizing essential legislative 
measures. 

College Clubs. The first Home Economics Col- 
lege Club Workshop for Province XIV, held on the 
Utah State Agricultural College campus on Janu- 
ary 12 and 13, was attended by 51 representatives, 
including advisers from nine clubs. Home eco- 
nomics leaders present were: Lillian Navratil of 
the Idaho Department of Education; Esther 
Stalker, state student club adviser, University of 
Idaho, Southern Branch; Alta Hirst, president of 
the Utah Home Economics Association; and Mrs. 
Helen Ajax, former state director of home econom- 
ics education. 

Greetings were extended to the group by Presi- 
dent E. G. Peterson of the College and by Mrs. 
Almeda Perry Brown, acting dean of home eco- 
nomics. 

Fern Starr, acting dean of women, outlined the 
organization of the American Home Economics 
Association and its services and the place of college 
clubs in the organization. 

The remainder of the time was divided among 
five discussion groups, composed entirely of club 
representatives, where problems relating to effec- 
tive home economics club work were discussed. 

Social events included a tour of the campus and a 
tea given by the staff of the School of Home 
Economics. 

The delegates were housed in the Rural Arts 
Building. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont. The food and nutrition 
majors will visit hospitals, restaurants, and equip- 
ment houses during their annual week’s field trip to 
New York City. 

A technicolor movie of activities of the home 
economics department is ready to be shown 
throughout the state to acquaint girls with the 
department. 

State Nutrition Committee. Therapeutic tests 
are being conducted on the children examined in 
the recent nutrition survey to determine whether 
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the conditions found are due to vitamin de- 
ficiencies. 

Inez Bernor is back in Vermont as home econo- 
mist for the Food Distribution Administration. 

Extension Service. Vermont home demon- 
stration agents are carrying on two projects in 
line with current happenings. The first, part of 
the general project on public problems, is a series 
of three meetings on “How Can We Obtain a 
Permanent Peace?” The agents received training 
for conducting them from Professor George Dyk- 
huizen of the department of philosophy of the 
University of Vermont and from Professor Andrew 
Nuquist of the department of political science. 

The second project, a series of work simplifica- 
tion meetings with local women, deals with the 
application of industrial principles of time saving to 
home tasks. The agents were trained for this 
project by Mary Louise Collings of the U. S. 
Extension Service and will continue work under 
the guidance of R. M. Carter, rural sociologist of 
the Vermont Experiment Station and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
On February 1 the Association had 380 members 
as compared to last year’s 261. Vera Alderson is 
membership chairman. 

Lunchroom Cooks Institutes. Institutes for 
school lunchroom cooks were held at Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, on 
February 16 and 17; at Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, on March 2 and 
3; and at Longview High School on March 10. 

State Board of Education. The program to 
interest high school girls in continuing their educa- 
tion in home economics after graduation was a 
decided factor in increasing enrollments at both 
Washington State College and the University of 
Washington. Each teacher in the state was asked 
to send the names of three promising students to 
the teacher-training institutions. The institutions 
then invited the girls to their campus and kept 
them informed at intervals of opportunities in 
home economics. A large number of these girls 
were enrolled in the fall. 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. Ruth Redmond will teach at the 
University of Chicago during the summer session. 

State College of Washington. An air-condi- 
tioning unit is being installed in the department of 
clothing and textiles. This department will co- 
operate with the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
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Home Economics in the testing of fabrics available 
in the state. 

The College Nursery School sponsored the organ- 
ization of three small co-operative nursery schools 
in Pullman, where students of child development 
may have further experience in nursery school 
teaching. The groups are each under the direction 
of an advanced child development student who is 
assisted by the mothers and supervised by Elinor 
Griffin, director of the Nursery School. 

Dean Alfred E. Drucker of the School of Mines 
and Geology, who has traveled extensively in the 
Orient, has contributed to the College as a me- 
morial to his wife, Minnie Barstow Drucker, many 
Oriental art ‘treasures which he has collected. 
These are on display in the Home Economics 
Building. Included are chests from Korea, brass, 
pottery, household silver, Oriental embroideries, 
heavy silks, and wall hangings. 

University of Washington. Clara A. Storvick 
is making a study of metabolism of vitamin C in 
tuberculous patients at Firland Sanitorium. 
Betty Webb, formerly of Lauck’s Laboratories, 
will be her research assistant in this study. 

Ida Ingalls has gone into partnership with 
Corinne Swalwell in the Fairy Frocks Shop, a 
specialty shop for children’s custom-made and 
ready-made clothing, located at the corner of Roy 
and Broadway, Seattle. Miss Ingalls will teach 
at the University until June, but afterwards she 
will devote her entire time to the shop. 

Interns in institution administration training 
this year come from Arizona, California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Those 
admitted to this training course receive a tuition 
fellowship. Several of the 15 enrolled expect to 
receive an MS degree at the end of a year by taking 
additional work. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Marjorie S. Lusk, 
formerly home demonstration agent in Lincoln 
County, Missouri, is now clothing specialist. She 
succeeds Alice Sundquist, who resigned to become 
clothing specialist on the staff of the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service. 

Thyrza A. Sperry, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Garfield, Asotin, and Columbia Counties, 
is now emergency specialist in food preservation 
with headquarters at the State College. 

Mrs. Jeanne Rounds Olson, formerly assistant 
extension editor, is now an assistant in the Informa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. 

Gladys Gallup of the U. S. Extension Service 
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participated in the Annual Extension Conference 
from November 27 to December 1. 

Seattle. The first-term enrollment in adult 
homemaking classes in a variety of subjects at 
Broadway-Edison Evening School was 835 this 
year as compared to 473 last year. The total 
enrollment in the evening school was 25 per cent 
higher than last year’s. 

In addition to the classes in food and clothing, 
there are seven in home furniture and home 
upholstery problems. Beginning and advanced 
classes in clothing and dressmaking claim the 
largest number of students, with 428 enrolled in 20 
different classes. 


West Virginia 

Shepherd State College. Mary Newman has 
succeeded Blanche Price in the home economics 
department. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology. Forty 
cadet nurses from Laird Memorial Hospital, 
Montgomery, are receiving training in nutrition 
and diet therapy at the Institute. The classes 
are taught by Cleo Margaret Gray. 

Extension Service. Three regional clothing 
training courses were held in February at West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, at West Vir- 
ginia University, and in the county extension 
offices at Parkersburg. Alice Sundquist of the 
U. S. Extension Service conducted them. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Alumnae Study Group sponsored an open 
meeting in January on the School Lunch Move- 
ment. All interested home economics people in 
the city were invited. Imogene Cox, regional 
nutritionist for the federally subsidized school 
lunch project, led the discussion. 

Alumnae who are dietitians serving overseas, 
now largely in France and Italy, speak in their 
letters of forming dietetic associations with as 
many as 15 members from all parts of the United 
States. 

The Stout Institute. Several members of the 
faculty who are curriculum staff members of the 
Wisconsin Co-operative Educational Planning 
Program recently participated in a two-day con- 
ference in Eau Claire. 

Extension Service. A traveling exhibit for use 
in 50 Wisconsin counties during February, March, 
and April was planned to help families in rural 
areas meet their labor problems this spring. The 
home economics section, called “The Easy Way,” 
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emphasizes, for example, correct height of equip- 
ment, such labor-saving devices as a garden cart, 
a quick method of patching, importance of arrange- 
ment of equipment, and organization of small 
equipment. Space is available for local people to 
display equipment they have made and found to be 
time and labor savers. 

Changes among home demonstration agents 
include the following: Dorothea Barton resigned 
as Portage County agent to study for a master’s 
degree; Vera Hub, formerly agent in Polk County, 
is now agent for Portage County; Loretta Zastrow, 
former FSA home management supervisor, is the 
new agent in Shawano County to succeed Gladys 
Rector, who resigned to do Red Cross work; Eva 
Martin, a 1945 graduate of the Stout Institute, 
is agent for Crawford County; Dorothy Fay Dunn, 
formerly FSA home management supervisor in 
Illinois, is the new agent in Green Lake County; 
Louise A. Young, recently of the University of 
Missouri, became extension specialist in family 
economics on February 1; Ruth Pady, a ’44 grad- 
uate of Stout Institute, is an apprentice agent. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Bock, 
associate county supervisor (home) in Minnesota, 
discussed the value of vegetables in meal planning 
at the Price County borrowers’ meetings. This 
was the first time Wisconsin had had an exchange 
home supervisor from another state. 

Elizabeth Rivers of the regional staff discussed 
“Postwar Improvement of Farm Dwellings” at 
the Farm and Home Week program in Minnesota. 

Five associate county supervisors (home) con- 
tributed to an exchange exhibit of made-over 
garments and garments made from feed sacks that 
will be displayed at borrower meetings and in 
the county offices. 

FSA supervisors have been attending training 
schools for county certifying committees on GI 
loans. Many inquiries have been received from 
returned veterans for information about these 
loans. 

State Board of Education. The Kenosha School 
of Vocational and Adult Education, through its 
homemaking department, is providing opportun- 
ities for families living in the public housing area 
projects to attend adult classes in the housing unit. 
The school reported that the women had requested 
classes in remodeling and clothing repair, rug 
hooking, and knitting. A class in food demon- 
strations will also be offered. 

About 33 per cent of the city schools of voca- 
tional and adult education in Wisconsin are offer- 
ing classes in costume millinery this year, and in- 
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terest is especially high in this sort of work. The 
state supervisor of homemaking visited the Green 
Bay Vocational School recently and found Lucille 
Towner teaching 4 classes in costume millinery a 
day—3 in the daytime and 1 in the evening. 

A questionnaire has been sent to homemaking 
teachers in city schools of vocational and adult 
education asking them to report types of family 
and social relationship problems students are 
bringing to homemaking classes and how home- 
making teachers are helping students understand 
better their roles as family members. Another 
point emphasized in the questionnaire is how the 
homemaking teachers can help students under- 
stand and adjust themselves to stresses and strains 
in family and social relationships when servicemen 
and servicewomen come home. A summary of the 
reports received from teachers covering these 
problems will be made available to the home- 
making teachers of city schools of vocational and 
adult education. 

A survey is being made among homemaking 
teachers in the city schools of vocational and adult 
education to determine what short refresher courses 
or workshops (2 to 3 weeks) teachers would like to 
participate in this summer. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee held a luncheon meeting on 
January 2 to discuss the state program of work and 
to decide on bills which they wish to help sponsor 
in the state legislature. 

A district meeting was arranged in Laramie on 
March 8 during the visit of Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary, to the state. 

State Nutrition Committee. The Committee, 
in co-operation with the State Public Health 
Department, sponsored special meetings and a 
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nutrition clinic during the time Dr. Walter Wilkins 
of the U. S. Public Health Service was in the state. 
A meeting of doctors was arranged by Dr. Paul 
Emerson in Cheyenne on the evening of March 
28. The nutrition clinic was held on March 31 
in Laramie and was followed by a meeting of the 
State Nutrition Committee. 

University of Wyoming. Helen Roberts, who 
has been doing extension work in Connecticut, has 
joined the division of home economics as assistant 
professor of home economics. 

B. Lillian Nelson, former teacher trainer at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, has 
succeeded Evelyn Swaim as teacher trainer at the 
University. Miss Swaim resigned to become as- 
sistant state supervisor of home economics in 
Oregon. 

Extension Service. At the annual extension 
banquet in December, Director A. E. Bowman 
was presented with the Distinguished Service 
Ruby awarded by the National Council of Epsilon 
Sigma Phi for outstanding service to agriculture. 

The executive committee of the State Home 
Demonstration Council met on March 12 to make 
plans for a state meeting to be held in June in co- 
operation with the State 4-H Council. ‘There are 
272 clubs with a membership of about 5,800. The 
1945 programs, which were decided upon by the 
county councils, are emphasizing health, including 
food production and preservation, clothing con- 
servation, and housing. 

Aleen Holbrook has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Big Horn County to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Helen Sloan Jordan, who resigned to 
join her husband, who is in the Navy Photographic 
Service and stationed at Sanford, Florida. 

Ruth Eaton Yarling, formerly agent in Wash- 
ington State, has been appointed agent-at- 
large. 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Are there four Home Economists or advanced 
home economics students who are good cooks and 
who would like profitable employment for the 
summer months? A small and exclusive Cape Cod 
inn requires the services of four cooks. 

One, with an assistant, to do range cooking, 
one in our pastry kitchen, and one in our salad 
department. Good pay, pleasant living and 
working conditions, good hours, six-day week. 
Write giving experience, references and dates 
when available between May first and October 
fifteenth. 


LATHAM’S ON CAPE COD 


Brewster, Mass. 
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It presents the principles 
of good nutrition in simple 
language translates 
theory into 
table through menus and 


food-on-the- 


recipes that take rationing 
and food shortages into 


account. 
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Approved by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical 
Assn.;the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture; Dr 
Helen A. Hunscher, Nutri- 
tionist and Head of Home 
Economics Dept., Western 
Reserve University; and 
Dr. Frank M. Gatto, Med- 
ical Dept., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


This Timely 104-page Booklet Is... 


Prattical Thovoughhy Tested 


All menus and recipes have 
been tested in our Home 
Economics Institute and 
by Family Testers through- 
out the nation. Most im- 
portant of all, they have 
been tried and proved by 
than 500,000 
families who have used our 
Meal Planning 


the more 


monthly 
Guides. 


Tasy To use 


Because this material has 
been adapted for actual 
use by the homemaker . . . 
with 
practical menus and recipes 
..~ it lends itself for use in 


supporting theory 


schools for both classroom 
or home project purposes. 
Principles of nutrition, 
meal buying, 
storage and cooking are all 


planning, 


included, plus 455 recipes. 









THIS BOOK WAS THREE YEARS IN THE MAKING... 


It’s an outgrowth of our Health- 
for-Victory activity—a nutrition 
program which helped housewives 
serve more healthful meals under 
wartime conditions. Starting with 
a Health-for-Victory Club in our 
own plant, it soon spread to more 
than 1700 war plants and other 
organizations. One of the features 
of the Health-for-Victory move- 
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a is not a brand of margarine 
which has sprung up overnight in war- 
time. It is a product with roots. It has 
been nationally distributed and publi- 
cized for a quarter of a century as a lead- 
er among the choice foods of The Best 
Foods, Inc., makers of famous Best Foods 
and Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. 

Back of Nucoa, this fine food house 
has put the facilities of one of the best 
food laboratories in the world. Here 
research has gone forward which has 
enabled Nucoa to pioneer in the im- 
provements which make a top-grade 
modern margarine so different in taste, 
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kinds. And here 102 control tests are 
performed daily to insure the uniform 
quality of Nucoa. 

No wonder Nucoa is not only Amer- 
ica’s largest-selling margarine, but a 
margarine recognized by nutritionists as 
the almost ideal standard! We invite you 
to judge for yourself by using Nucoa 


regularly in your own home. Among 


other qualities 1 you will like in Nucoa is 
its always fresh flavor—so pleasing on 
hot toast or vegetables. Nucoa is freshly 
made the year round, on order only. 
— a 7? 
storage 


There is no Nucoa. 





Skim milk culture control—a step in 
the technique which makes Nucoa an 
ideal margarine. The Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association recognizes it as “a nutrition- 
ally desirable alternate for butter.” 
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‘mushroom margarine! 





To a nutritionally well-planned box 
lunch Nucoa contributes sustaining food en- 
ergy and year-round richness in Vitamin A. At 
least 9,000 Vitamin A units are guaranteed in 
every pound. And Nucoa is ideal for sandwich 
making because it is never flaky even when 
cold. It spreads easily ... tastes so good! 
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your Home Management Classes 
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The refinishing of furniture is an interesting by the makers of Johnson’s Wax, 
part of most Home Management courses. This to help you acquaint your students 
page, from the “‘Teacher’s Handbook on Home with the Wax Method of Protec- 
Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax Meth- tive Housekeeping for the home. 
od,” covers some phases of this subject concisely. Simply write to us at address be- 
This is only one of the many helpful subjects low, and your copy will be sent to 
covered in this new Handbook. Such subjects as the you promptly, at no charge. 


history of wax, the care of furniture and floors , 
; Popular movie also available 

how modern wax is made, and much other factual d ~ 

: ; oun *‘Beauty for Keeps,”’ a dramatic sound film for class- 

information is included. 


room showing, has proven very successful. Runs 29 


Planned for Teachers minutes. Available in 16-mm. sound. Write for free 
Designed especially for teachers . . . for use in your showing dates for your school. 
classrooms... the Teacher’s Handbook is liberally S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. JH-45, 
illustrated to add interest and step-by-step direc- Racine, Wisconsin 
tions for your students. It was prepared for you * Buy more War Bonds —hold what you have! * 


Johnson’s Wax... Paste, Liquid, Cream +» Johnson’‘s Self- Polishing Glo-Coat 
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This time you're getting both barrels FREE ! 


Two recipe booklets head our double-barreled offer. 

They are: (1) ““Wartime Recipes from Canned Foods,” and (2) “‘Appetizing 
Recipes from Canned Foods.” Tens of thousands of them have been dis- 
tributed. Consequently, the supply is now limited. 

However, the enthusiastic approval these booklets have received, prompts us 


to offer both of them to you now. This double-barreled offer will not be 
repeated this term. It’s first come, first served. 








Wartime Recipes 





& 
Barrel No. 1. This 41 tested recipe booklet Barrel No. 2. Our bull’s-eye — the most com- 
hits the spot with thousands of home econo-__ plete recipe booklet we’ve ever published. 


mists. In it are new ideas for vegetable dishes, Each recipe is tested, selected as an indi- 
fish, soups, cocktails, fruit desserts, meat vidual dish, and also as a part of complete 
alternates, stretchers, and sauces! menus... Extensive nutritional facts are in- 
cluded . . . There’s a handy reference guide to 
common can sizes. And other interesting data. 
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RETAIL GRADES and USES 







* 
NUTRITIVE y LUE 





q 
bogs 
~ 
POUL Try MEA} 





“ANDLING 
APPEARANCE 
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~— 


You don’t have to dig up your They are all based on scientific research 
own material about poultry and eggs. The and careful laboratory kitchen experiments 
Poultry and Egg National Board does that Make your job easier—keep help 
job for you—and it has a wealth of depend- ful facts about these two essential foods at 
able up-to-the-minute information tailor- war —_— ; 

your fingertips. The coupon below will 

made to fit your needs. bring you all PENB’s current literature 

You can save a lot of time plan- _jmmediately (free, of course) and regular 

ning your classroom work, demonstrations releases about poultry and eggs. Mail it 
or booklets on cookery or nutrition by TODAY. 


using PENB’s charts, recipes, folders and 





nutrition leaflets. 
POULTRY AND EGG NATIONAL BOARD 
And vou can be sure vour facts 308 West Washington Street . Chicago 6, Ill. 
. ‘ Please put my name on your mailing list. I want 





are right when you get them from PENB. to receive all your material abg¥& poultry and eggs 
? . regularly a 
NAME x 











Se 
NATIONAL BOARD jiMiersSrese 







Consumer Information Service - 308 W. Washington St.- Chicago 6, Ill. 
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©Borden Co. 


"No, dear /m not a self-made woman,” 
laughed Elsie, the Borden Cow 


“UT, MOMMY, of course you are!” argued 

little Beulah. “It’s your own wonderful 
personality and executive ability that’s put 
you where you are!” 

“Oh no, dear,” protested Elsie. “I owe my 
success to the men in my life—lots of them.” 

“Men!” Beulah, shocked. “What 
men?” 

“Well,” enumerated Elsie, “there are the 
Borden inspectors and the veterinarians who 
help the farmer see that all the cows who give 
milk for Borden’s are in the pink of condition 
always. Then, there are all those fine men in 
the Borden laboratories —” 

“How could those men with their funny 


cried 


old test tubes possibly help you?” asked 
Beulah. 

“They guard every single step in the prepa- 
ration of the foods that make me famous,” 
explained Elsie. “Foods like Biolac, Dryco, 
and Beta Lactose for babies. And cheese, ice 
cream, Hemo, and all good things that carry 
the Borden label.” 

“Maybe those men did help some,” con- 
ceded Beulah, grudgingly, “but I guess you 
had to be pretty good all by yourself to be- 
come the most famous cow in the whole 
world!” 

“Of course,” laughed Elsie, “I’m a Borden 
cow, and if it’s Borden’s, it’s GoT to be good!” 


— if its Borden’, its got to be good / 
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| HOW <i ROASTS AND GRAVY 





‘A 


Before cooking “wipe” roast with Kitchen 
Bouquet. Gives meat that rich deep brown 
appetizing crust. 


Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. 

e Gives that brown deep color that spells 
perfection. And Kitchen Bouquet magnifies 
the frve taste of the meat used; does not 
smother it with its own flavor. 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast 
meat slowly at 300°. You get less 
shrinkage—more servings; juicier, 
more nutritious roasts; better flavor; 
use less fuel. 


And now comes the answer to the 
question—how to give the roast and 
gravy rich brown color, which is the 


Hf GROWN 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


COLOK 


SE 4 FP # teen 
Pads etree 


ae 


iirchen| 
BOUQUET)” 








purpose of high temperature 
cooking. 


Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. 
Wonderful also for adding appetiz- 
ing color and enhancing meat flavor 
in meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


HITCHEN 
BUUQU CT 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York 





In 2 oz., 4 oz., Pints, 
Quarts, Gallons 








you 


Stellar attraction in this “breakfast 


Zk BREAKTAST INA Boy \ 
‘ —S. 


Milk, Sugar and Fruit—add cal- 






bowl”’ is Kellogg’s Rice Krispies; each 
one-ounce serving supplies 108 calo- 
ries. Restored to whole-rice nutritional 
values in thiamin, niacin and iron. 


ories, proteins, vitamins and minerals 
to this delicious cereal for a breakfast- 
in-a-bowl that’s hard to beat for good 
eating and good nutrition. 






The Chart shown below indicates the nutri- 
tive values provided by this “breakfast bowl.” 





FOOD VALUES THIS CEREAL BOWL GIVES 









































alories| Protein | Calcium Phosphorus) Iron | Vit. A | Thiamin | Niacin | Vit. C 
grams mg. mg. mg. LU. mg. mg. mg. 
KELLOGG'S 
=i RICE KRISPIES 108 19 7.1 32.3 0.5 0.11 2.0 
; 1 ovnce—! cup | 
% ee ee 7a | 4 | 134 | 105 22| wo | o4s| 12] 1 
= a 4 ounces— ‘4 cup 
+. Py SUGAR—1teespoon| 17 
cs od a yaceer~comaas 20 a| 135 | 4 2s | os | .12/ 32 
“" 6 medium 
. TOTALS 223 6.3 155.1 150.8 1.12 185 170 | 2.24 33 
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...Wwhere more milk 
nutrients are required 


ICE CREAM 


is often recommended 


By eating ice cream, the need for more 
milk nutrients in the diet can be filled 
in a palatable and delightful way. 
Everyone likes ice cream. Many who 
do not use enough milk enjoy that de- 
licious form of milk, ice cream. 


Ice Cream is especially helpful in 
adding more milk nutrients to the diet 
of growing children, as well as of adults. 


ICE CREAM 


...@ Nutritious Food 


Ice Cream in the school lunch provides 
additional milk nutrients. It supplies 
“complete” proteins so essential to 
good nutrition, and also furnishes sig- 
nificant amounts of calcium, riboflavin 
and Vitamin A. 


| FOOD VALUE of one serving ('/s Quart) of vanilla ice cream 
Riboflavin Mg. 


0.105 





Calories | Protein Gm. Calcium Gm. |Vitamin A 1.U.| Thiamin Mg. 


200 = «—(3.9:«( 0.131; 399 | 0.038 




















FOR YOUR LESSONS ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 

. You will want this valuable teaching aid 
—‘‘Ice Cream—Its Composition, Manufac- 
ture, Food Value.’’ This booklet accepted by 
the Council on Foods of the American Medi- 
cal Association will be sent Free on request. 












NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Dept. JHE-445, 111 N. Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


An educational organization promoting national health 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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Who's Eating All the 





Bars These Days? 


90% of all 
Nestle's Bars 
goes to the 
Armed Forces 

because 
Chocolate is a 
Fighting Food 














We thought you'd like to know what proportion 
of our chocolate bar production is devoted to the 
Armed Forces, and what to civilian consumption. 

If you can't always get your Nestle’s Chocolate 
products when you want them, don’t forget 
“Chocolate is a Fighting Food.” The needs of 
our Armed Forces come first. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Morsels 
Chocolate Bars + EverReady Cocoa 


NESTLE'’s —— 
SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


for Toll House* Cookies 


and other Delicious Desserts 
*Trade Mark Registered 


















WITm ras 
FOLEY 


Use the FOLEY FOOD MILL 


for Family Foods FOOD mint 
1. Mashes Potatoes. 2 
2. Strains tomatoes for soups, ? 
aspic, sauces as > 7 a 
3. Makes Apple Sauce—no cor- £% me 


ing—no peeling. 


4. Strains all cooked vegetables. 

5. Crushes cooked fruits. 

6. Grates cheese—nuts— Saves time canning tomato 
crackers juice, apple sauce, fruit 


7. Strains baby foods butters, juices. 


Professional offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL 
Feces a in SAN | 


Please send Free copy Booklet ““VARI- 
ETY IN FOOD WITH. E TO EY FOOD MILL” 


(additional copies 10¢). Also send Professional | 
Offer to Home E ists con FOLEY FOOD MILL, 
(retail price $1.25).s-y | 


| 

| 

| 

| Name 
i. 








Address _ 
da Gee Seip Gees anes anmnctane ene cae comneual 
= icioeaiee elie 


The Psychology of 
Diet and Nutrition 





by Lowell S. Selling, M.D., and 
Mary Anna S. Ferraro, M.S. 








Here is a book which throws much- 
needed light on why human beings eat 
what they do, and what can be done to 
make them eat as they should. The 
authors deal with such questions as 
children’s feeding problems, the psychol- 
ogy of feeding the sick, food fads and 
other abnormal feeding patterns, nutri- 
tion ‘‘complexes’’ and food rejection, 
mental disorders and their feeding prob- 
lems, nutritional disorders of psycho- 
logical origin, and some domestic prob- 
lems associated with food and nutrition. 
Clinical, institutional, and industrial 
dietitians ; home economists and teachers 
will find its analyses and recommenda- 
tions invaluable. $2.75 


At all bookstores 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE’”’ 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
SORES OE RTP Sm ee 
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Here is a descriptive label 










PACKED . 
 UUBBY's CALIFORNIA FRUIT ed eal 






HALVES 

YELLOW CLING 
pEACcHeEs 

IN HEAVY § 

ypapue-neatt 






















aL 
COCONUT PEACH P™ 


seal 
«No. 24 cam Libby's Fee? 


Thead lettuce 
brencn drew’ 
Coconut not 
Arrange 2 Peac od 









a aga 


stKitoe 





A classroom aid to help you teach your students to be 


better buyers of canned foods 


A pioneer in the field of descriptive labeling, 
Libby offers to the consumer information-at-a 
glance with each can or jar 

Take for example the Libby Peach label, 
illustrated. Variety is the first thing you want 
to know. Is it a Cling or a Freestone Peach? 
Is the style of the fruit whole, halves, or slices? 
The variety and style of the product are essen 
tial information, and a Libby label always tells 
you—both on the front and in the panel on the 
back. 

The number of pieces in a container varies 
considerably according to the size of the pieces, 
and often it’s important to know how many you 
If it’s a product that cannot be 
Is the 


are getting 


easily counted, the cup measure is given. 


syrup heavy, light or medium—what season 


ings, if any, are used? Look at the panel on the 
back for the answers. 

Libby’s descriptive panels also include the 
container size, the number of servings, and- 
wherever space permits—further information 
about the product, and serring suggestions. For 
the weight of the contents look at the side panel 

Whether you buy Libby’s Foods in cans or 
glass jars you'll be getting the same high qual- 
ity foods. Read the labels carefully to get the 


product best suited to your specific needs. 
These well-organized labels are just one of many 
examples of Libby’s efforts to offer the best in 
information as well as products. Another reason 


why it’s wise to look to Libby's for perfection. 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Born 
Traveler 


Give it a second thought! 
You couldn’t be brighter 

than to choose a summer dress 
in Jersanese*, made of 
Celanese*, the modern 
synthetic yarn. A dress like 
this one can be rolled up and 
tucked away in your 

week-end bag in little more 
space than it takes to 
accommodate a pair of 
stockings. Doesn’t muss. 
Hardly ever needs pressing. 
You'll find Jersanese in the 
smartest young fashions. 

It’s a pet fabric of outstanding 
designers. Comes by the 

yard as well. 

Celanese Corporation 

of America 


New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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This Lasy Chiffon Vie Takes No Sugar: 


af 


= a 








Orange Marmalade Chiffon Pie is a grand overmeats and other rationed foods—makes 
dessert for times of shortages! It gets all the points go further. 

sweetness it needs just from the marmalade 
...doesn't take a grain of sugar. Schedule it 
for classroom demonstration soon. 


Do you know about using jams and jellies 
with Knox to make delicious flavored-gelatine 


desserts? Let us send you our brand-new leaf- 
Anda grand all-round standby fortimesof let of recipes for these desserts together 


shortages is pure, unflavored Knox Gelatine. with our special Home Economics classroom 
Knox helps to stretch precious bits of left- material. Clip the coupon and send today. 


FREE / 


NEW RECIPE 
















1E 
ORANGE MARMALADE CHIFFON P 

















, package) LEAFLET! 
(Filling for a 9-inch pie; uses 4 packaé 3 eae whites. F 
1% cup hot water lade stiffly beaten - SPECIAL 
1 envelope Knox 1 cup orange = - 1% cup light crea : CLASSROOM 
ine , nfu an 
% Os cold water % amas an add hot water, orange marmay _~ MATERIAL! 


i When 
Soften gelatine in cold water. THehtly and add cream. 


1 s 
i til dissolved. Coo y 
= ~ thicken, fold in sti pea pastry 
° in PES arm Yor, if desired 
turned into sher 
is ae may lined with stale v4 
sponge cake and chilled. Whe 
d serve. —_ 
m, unmold an —_ 
Note: The % cup cream may a 


di 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home omics classroom 
material and new Knox 1 f recipes for using 


Knox with jams and jell ‘ 


 cuasieieetenienteniedtestedadtestiedies 








and an additional egg white su Name..... soseeeeneeceneees MMMMbcewseeennssessusessanessssnesssasecssanesen 
EEE Bago esresvsesnecsnesseseees ieee 
& 
a es i sntcisniaicnteeiiias 
L - 
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In the pre-war period of 1933 to 1941, the 

number of women who bought electric 
ranges increased by more than 900%! 

Surveys by Household Magazine and the 
Office of Civilian Requirements show that al- 
most three times as many women plan to own 
electric ranges as now own them. 


T= TREND is rapidly toward electric cooking! 


Millions of new owners of modern electric 
ranges will mean a great increase in the need 
for cooking instruction on the modern electric 
range. To meet this need, obsolete models in 
your laboratory kitchen should be replaced by 
modern electric ranges as soon as new equip- 





Modern INSTRUCTION Demands Modern EQuipMeNt ! 


ment becomes available. 

Advantages of the modern electric range are 
SPEED, as fast as fire but without the flame... 
LOW COST OF OPERATION ...CLEANLINESS... 
and the CONVENIENCE of its many automatic 
features. 

The modern electric range provides the same 
accuracy of control in the measurement of heat 
as is desirable in the measurement of cooking 
ingredients. ‘It is a precision instrument of in- 
herent exactness. 


Plan your postwar laboratory kitchen NOW 
to meet the rapidly growing demand for mod- 
ern electric cooking instruction. Plan to get a 
new electric range. 


1+. amd Youll Want this WEW Elecieic Cooking Course { 





@ ADMIRAL e@ ELECTROMASTER e ESTATE HEATROLA 
HOTPOINT . KELVINATOR . MONARCH e NORGE 


Right now—with the growing wave of interest in electric cooking sweeping 
through the ranks of America’s home-makers—NEMA®* brings you a com- 
pletely integrated course on the electric range, consisting of—a 68-PacE 
TexTBook with 10 big chapters profusely illustrated—ILLUSTRATED SuM- 
MARIES of each chapter, easily mimeographed for pupil’s use—2 Bic WALL 
CHARTS in color. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! This new and authoritative 
course—prepared by eminent home economists—is yours FREE for the asking. 


*NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Range Section, Dept. J-45, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


@ FRIGIDAIRE e@ GENERAL ELECTRIC @ GIBSON 
° QUALITY ° UNIVERSAL 7 WESTINGHOUSE 
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TO HELP ADD Ged yw! 


There’s a sound scientific basis for saying: “As a 
man eats—so does he feel.” Good nutrition, good 
health and full enjoyment of life go together. 

The new Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring contains 
a wealth of information on planning meals that 
provide the food elements absolutely essential to 
radiant health and to vigor of mind and body—the 
things that help add “Life to Years.” 

For instance, on Page 17 of this Food Adviser, 
you ll find an article on “Your Daily Fare.” It tells 
how much fat, sugar, starch and protein your family 
needs in a full day’s diet. 

The center spread—illustrated above 





translates 
this valuable information into the actual foods you 
need every day for three balanced meals . . . a sound 
guide that’s easy to follow. 
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This attractive Spring Issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser also contains many recipes for nutritious 
dishes that combine both eye-appeal and appetite- 
appeal—including an interesting article on recipe- 
training for children. 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want a 
FREE copy of this new Sealtest Food Adviser. 
Send to Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 17, 
Neu y or k . 





Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divisions of National . 


Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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Better Cakes \ | 
{ on Every aga ss 
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ss 
> 
ERE’S a great development in cake-making you 
won’t want to miss! New improved Crisco—new, 
easier, quicker Crisco recipes—turn out better cakes on 
every count! 

Compare these new Crisco “Pride ’n’ Joy’’ Cakes 
with the cakes you used to make—for lightness . . . tex- 
ture ...richness . . . moistness. You’ll see why women 
who tested these cakes rated them higher on every score. 


¢ Compare the recipes with standard recipes and other 
new speedy cake methods you may have tried. The 
new Crisco recipes have been withheld until hundreds of 
laboratory tests convinced us that they would meet the 
highest standards of perfection. 

Plan to try the new “‘Pride ’n’ Joy”’ Cake recipe given 
here in your next class. Be sure to use Crisco. New 
Crisco has a baking secret that makes cakes lighter than 
the most expensive shortening. Only with pure, all- 
vegetable Crisco can we promise you a better cake on 


every count! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept.—Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


CRISCO cD 
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TRY THIS NEW CRISCO 
PRIDE "N’ JOY YELLOW CAKE 


Even a beginner can mix it in about half the time. 


Measure into mixing bowl: 
2 cups cake flour (sifted before measuring) 
1Y%s cups sugar + Y2 cup Crisco 
l tsp. salt + %4 cup milk 


Beat vigorously by hand or with mixer (medium 
speed) 2 minutes. Now quickly stir in (yes, all by 
itself): 

3 tsps. baking powder* 


Add: 2 eggs (unbeaten) 
Va cup milk + 1 tsp. vanilla 


Blend by hand or in mixer (medium speed) for 2 


minutes. The batter will be smooth and thin. 
Pour into two 9" or deep 8" layer pans which 
have been rubbed with Crisco and dusted with 
flour. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) about 25 
minutes, or until baked. Frost with your favorite 
chocolate icing. All Measurements Level 


* Double-action or ] hosphate type (Calumet. Davis, 
Rumford, ¢ 


tbber Girl, ete.) With tartrate type 
Royal, ete.), use 4 taps 


Pure and Sweet— 
It’s Digestible! 
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MANAGEMENT IN HOMES 
By Ella M. Cushman 


Ready in April $3.75 (probable) 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 
By Robert G. Foster 


314 pages $2.50 
TEXTILES 
By Woolman & McGowan 
572 pages 3rd Ed., $3.50 


DECORATING THE HOME 
By Ethel Lewis 


574 Pages $4.0 


FEEDING THE FAMILY 
(By Mary Swartz Rose 


421 Pages 4th Ed., $3.75 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 
By Osee Hughes 


522 pages $3.00 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By Goldstein & Goldstein 


497 pages 3rd Ed., $3.75 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
By Mabel D. Erwin 


470 Pages $3.50 


HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS 
By Madalyn Avery 


439 pages $3.50 


Mee and Standard Waemiffan Ceexts 








LIVING WITH CHILDREN 
By Gertrude E. Chittenden 
163 pages $1.75 


MANAGEMENT 
IN DAILY LIVING 
By Ruth L. Bonde 


263 pages $2.50 


FOOD VALUES 
IN SHARES AND WEIGHTS 
By Clara Mae Taylor 
g2 pages $1.50 


ESSENTIALS OF NUTRITION 
By Sherman & Lanford 
442 pages znd Ed., $3.50 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
FOODS AND NUTRITION 
By Sherman & Lanford 


292 pages $2.50 


CHEMISTRY OF 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 
By Henry C. Sherman 


611 pages 6th Ed., $3.25 


Rose’s FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 
By MacLeod & Taylor 
594 Pages 4th Ed., $3.75 
A LABORATORY HANDBOOK 
FOR DIETETICS 
By Mary Swartz Rose 


322 pages 4th Ed., $3.00 


Che Wacmiffan Company - 60 fifth vu. . Vee Mork 
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Manual on Frozen Desserts 
FREE for Distribution to Students 


In Lecture Classes, this booklet is helpful because it 
includes a classification of the types of frozen 
desserts and general directions for preparing and Booklet includes 


freezing them. ‘ - 
directions for 







In Laboratory Work, this booklet is useful because it 






contains a wide variety of tested sugar-saving recipes. freezing desserts 
Some of them show how evaporated milk diluted 
with water can be used in place of ordinary milk. © in an eutomatic 





Some show how undiluted evaporated milk takes the 
place of cream. Other recipes demonstrate the use 
of whipped evaporated milk to replace prewar whip- © in an ice cream 





refrigerator tray. 











pang cream. freezer. 
Booklet printed on 8x 10)%” sheets, punched to fit 
standard ring-binder. ®in a mold 






Super 


Farm 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 





1448-e Areade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please send, free of charge, copies of “Easy Frozen Desserts.” ”> 
I teach (subjects 2 in > grade 
Name ‘ Street SS 
City ~~ Zone State 


$ (Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 
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